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TO TRAVELLERS. 

This supplement aims to set before the peo- 
ple the superior advantages of The Great 
Central Route as a means of railway com- 
munication between the East and the West. 
Even a casual reading of this journal dis- 
closes those characteristics of this great line 
of internal communication, which commend 
it to the traveller and the freighter as the 
safest, most rapid, most commodious, most 
convenient, most luxurious, and the best 
means of annihilating the distance sepa- 
rating the men and the prqducts of the 
Western sections of the country from those 
of the Eastern. Hills, mountains, plains, 
rivers and chasms intervene, but The Great 
Central Route lays over them all its iron 
grooves, along which the commerce and 
travel of a continent spin with the rapidity 
commensurate with the demands of the 
society and the business of the nineteenth 
century. 

While mindful of these material ad- 
vantages, The Great Central Route does 
not neglect to minister to the esthetic de- 
mands of the people. Its lines of railways’ 
rua through those portions of the conti- 
nent which are diversified by picturesque 
landscapes, cultivated farms, elegant cities, 
manufacturing towns, broad prairies, and 
primeval forests. It offers to the tourist 
a sight of the two wonders of the world, 
—the Falls of agers and the Suspen- 
sion Bridge. h, 

From Boston or New York in the East, 
from Chicago in the West, and from all 
connecting points, even unto the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco, The Great Central 
Route proffers its energy, its swiftness, and 
its luxuries to the Wayfarer, who, once 
seated in its convenient cars, may dismiss 
all care from his mind, and rest in the assur- 
ance that with ease and safety he will be 
transported to his destination, through an 
attractive country, which, like a vast pan- 
orama, will unroll its beauties of nature 
and art before his admiring eye. By no 
other railroad route from the East to the 
West can the tourist be gratified with a 
sight of Niagara Falls, the great natural 


wonder of the American continent, and 
with the Suspension Bridge, the wonderful 
exhibition of engineering skill and mechan- 
ical ingenuity. 

Courtesy, attention, and consideration are 
the characteristics which The Great Cen- 
tral Route demand that its employés -shall 
prominently exhibit in their intercourse 


with its patrons; for the object of the 
managers of the route is to give a rolling 
and a comfortable home to each passenger. 
Carefulness, foresight and obedience in run- 
ning trains are despotically required from 
brakemen, conductors and engineers. And 
over all the route is stretched the sensitive 
protecting arms and the keenly watchful 
eye of the telegraph. 

Not only the comforts but the luxuries 
of travel have been generously provided 
for by The Great Central Route. Its equip- 
ments include elegant and commodious Pal- 
ace, Sleeping and Hotel Cars, while its 
ordinary passenger-cars are furnished with 
ventilation and 


all the conveniences of 


comfort requisite for easy riding. During 
the+time the passenger is under the care 
of the managers of the route, he is pro- 
vided with the comforts and the luxuries 
of a first-class home, and his wants are 


gratified by courteous and disciplined em- 


ployés. 





THE GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 


This popular route forms the most relia- 
ble, expeditious, and comfortable line of 
connected railway between Boston and 
Chicago. It includes the Micu1gan Cen- 
TRAL, the Great WesTERN, the Hupson 
River, the New Yorx CENTRAL, the 
Erie, and the Boston anp ALBANY 
Railroads. It is the only route by which 
passengers from the East to the West, or 
from the West to the East, may cross over 
the Suspension Bridge, enjoy a picturesque 
view of Niagara Falls, and avoid, also, the 

igagrecable transfers incident to other lines 

travel. 

e railroads which form the CENTRAL 

TE offer to the traveller smooth tracks, 
wiereon, without jumps, jolts, and aches, 
he can be transported in cars which seem 
to glide along as’ though running on fric- 
tion rollers, and at a speed which lands 
hjna in Chicago thirty-four and a half hours 
after he has left Boston, or thirty-one and 
a half hours from New York. 

Pullman's Line of Hotel, Drawing-Room 
and Palace Sleeping Cars, the most elegant 
and luxurious ears on any American road, 
are run, through without change, between 
New York and ' Chicago, and between Roch- 
ester and Chicago. In these the passen- 
gers can lowpge with comfort, eat without 





being disturbed by the departure- of the 
cars, and enjoy the luxurious'comfort of a 
first-class hotel while travelling at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour. 

To all of its patrons the CENTRAL 
Routes presents a view of one of the me- 
chanical wonders of the age, the Suspension 
Bridge, and one of the great scenes of na- 
ture, the Falls of Niagara. 

Four through express-trains daily leave 
Boston for Chicago from the Boston and 
Albany Depot. 

See Trwe-Tasie or Four Turover 
TRatNs FROM Boston. 


Other Connecting Lines. 

If the passenger prefers to travel a por- 
tion of the jotrfiey “by water, the-Great 
Centrat Roure connects with the Fall 
River and other lines of steamboats, which 
will transfer him with luxurious ease from 
Boston to New York, whence he may jour- 
ney by the Erte Rartway to Suspension 
Bridge, or by the People’s Line of Steam- 
boats, by the Day Boats, or the Hadson 
River Railroad, to Albany, where, by the 
New York Central Railroad, he is carried 
on the direct line of the Great CENTRAL 
Route. 

Passengers by this route may connect 
with the following roads running in Cana- 
da and through the West :— — 

Connections are made at 
HAMILTON — With Toronto Branch, for 

Wellington Square, Port Credit, To- 

ronto, and points North and East. 

HARRISBURG — With trains for Galt, Pres- 
ton, Hespeler, Guelph, Elora, Fergus, 
Harriston, and Alma. 

LONDON — With Sarnia Branch, for Petro- 
lia Oil Regions, Sarnia, and Port Huron 
and Lake Michigan R.R. 

DETROIT — With Detroit and Milwaukee 
R.R., for Saginaw, Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven, Milwaukee, &c. With Michigan 
Southern R.R. for Toledo, Indianapolis, 
Fort Wayne, Dayton, Cincinnati, and 
South-western points. 

YPSILANTI — With Detroit, Hillsdale. and 
Indiana R.R. 

JACKSON — With Jackson, Lansing & Sag- 
inaw R. R. for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw. 
Winona, &c. 

— With Fort Wayne, Jackson and 
Saginaw R. R., for Jonesville, State Line, 
Fort Wayne, &c. 

— With Grand River Valley 
for Grand Rapids, &e. 

KALAMAZ00 — With Trains for Allegan, 
Grand Rapids, White Pigeon. 

— With Kalamazoo and “South Hav- 
en R.R. 

NILES — With South Bend Branch, for 
South Bend. 

MICHIGAN CITY — With Louisville, N. A. 
and Salem R.R., for Lafayette, Louisville, 
and all points South. 

LAKE JUNCTION — With Joilet “ Cut Off” 
trains to Mattison and Joilet, connecting 
at Mattison with trains of Illinois Cen- 
tral R.R., and at Joilet with Chicago, 
Alton and St. Louis and Chicago and 
Rock Island Railroads. 

OHICAGO — Trains by this line connect in 
the Great Central Union Depot, with 
Illinois Central and Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroads, and other lines 
from that city. 


R.R., 


Tue Great Centra Rovurs, through 
its connections, links itself with the various 
lines in Canada and the West; by its di- 
rectness, affords the most expeditious route 
from the East to Chicago; and, by these and 
other characteristics, such as variety and 
grandeur of scenery, safety of riding, and 
luxurious comfort, offers to travellers the 
best and most satisfying way of journey- 
ing. 


Transfers. 

$@> Passengers holding Through Tick- 
ets to points beyond Chicago, via Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, Chicago and Al- 
ton, or Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
ways, will be furnished with Transfer 
Tickets free by Conductors on Michigan 
Central Trains entering Chicago. 





RAILROADS OF THE OENTRAL 
ROUTE. 


BOSTON AND ALBANY. 


The spacious and comfortably-furnished 
dépots, outward and 4inward, located in 
Boston, of this road, ‘ndicate the amount of 
its passenger-business and the attention 
which the managers pay to the wants of 
the travelling public. 

Four trains daily, Sundays excepted, leave 
Boston for Chicago over this road. The 
Fast Express, at 8.30, a.M., reaches Chicago 
in 35} hours, ‘and affords passengers the 
luxury of going through at a rapid rate, and 
sleeping in a Pullman Sleeping-Car by 
night, and of travelling in a Palace Draw- 
ing-Room Car by day. 

The 3., p.M., train is the Pacifie Ex- 
press, which arrives in Chicago in forty-one 
hours after leaving Boston. At Spring- 
field, a sleeping-car is attached, which goes 
through to Rochester without change, where 
the most juxurious and satisfying car in the 
world will carry the traveller through to 
Chicago. It is Pullman’s Palace Drdwtay- 
Room and Hotel Car. 


~ 


lounge, sleep, read, or eat, witn an utter 
indifference to time-tables, and without fear- 
ing that a tinkling-bell or the conductor’s 
voice will disturb the repose so necessary 
to good digestion. 

The 9, a.M., train goes through to 
Chicago in 45} ‘hours, and places at the 
disposal of the traveller a sleeping-car 
from Albany to the Suspension Bridge, and 
from Detroit to Chicago. 

The 9, P.M., reaches Chicago in forty- 
seven hours, and has attached both a sleep- 
ing-car from Boston to Albany, and from 
Suspension Bridge to Detroit. 

The accommodation of the man whose 
business demands that he should travel 
with rapidity, or of those who are desirous 
to journey at a slow rate, are equally pro- 
vided for by the four daily trains of the 
Boston anp ALBANY Rariroap. 

The Boston and Albany Railroad runs 
through one of the most industrially diver- 
sified and suggestively populated and beau- 
tiful countries in the United States. The 
manufacturing villages and towns, the large 
industrial cities, aad the thoroughly-culti- 
vated farms which are the characteristics 
of producing New England, lie along the 
line of this railroad. 

The traveller is also gratified by views of 
picturesque forests, of meandering streams, 
of foamy torrents, and lofty hills, showing 
that densely populated as is Massachusetts, 


where an European farmer or manufacturer 


iness, 


gestive ideas as to the causes of New 
England’s prosperity. 
The Boston anp ALBaNy RaILRoap 


anu safety of its passengers. 

At Albany it connects with the New- 
York Central by a bridge spanning the 
Hudson River; so that without delay pas- 
sengers are transferred to the care of an- 
other of the railroad lines forming the 
Great Cenrrat Route: 

New York Connections. 
At New York the traveller by the 
Great Centra Route enters the grand- 
est railroad depot in the world, built at a 
cost of over $2,000,000, and appropriately 
named the Grand Central Depot. It is lo- 
cated at the corner of 42d Street and 4th 
Avenue. From it and enter the 
many passenger-trains of the Hudson River, 
the /Tarlaém and New York and New Haven 
Railroads. Parties arriving at New York 
by New Haven and Shore Linés are 
thereby saved from disagreeable transfers. 
The Hupson River Rar.roap, or the 
Hudson River Steamers to Albany; the 
New York Cenrrat Rariroap, or the 
Erte Rartway will convey the traveller 


issue 


the 


‘| from New York to Suspension Bridge. 





HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Few railroads in the world offer -to their 
patrons such a picturesque and cultivated 
country in which to travel as does this road, 
which on one side presents the magnificent 
Hudson River, with scenery unrivalled by 
even the attractiveness of the Rhine, and 
on the other side displays in panoramic 
beauty the villages, towns, cities, villas and 


farms which profusely line the banks of 


the noble river named after the adventu- 
rous Dutch navigator. 


The Steamboats. 

If the traveller prefers, he may take from 
New York one of the magnificent and luxuri- 
ously-furnished steamboats which by day and 
night plow the waters of the Hudson. A sai] 
by day on the Hudson River is, for the lover 
of the picturesque and the sublime, one of the 
most suggestive and pleasing journeys of- 
fered on this continent. Almost every vil- 
lage and mountain is connected with our 
Revolutionary history, while the varying 
and original scenery, clothed with flourish- 
ing towns and beautiful country-seats, offers 
to him a gratification seldom obtained even 
on the rivers of Europe. 





THE ERIE RAILWAY. 


Few railroads can present to the tourist 
the scenery, the great engineering works, 
the mingling of the grand in art and the 
sublime in nature, as the Erve Rartway. 
Over mountain torrents, above rivers, along 
the base of high mountains, through lovely 
valleys, by populous towns and thriving 
villages, does this road wend its way, pre- 
senting at every curve from its car windows 
glimpses of the sublime and the beautiful 
which please the eye and recreate the 
mind, Its PaLace Cars are excelled by 
none for the luxurious comforts which they 
generously offer to the traveller. Its track 
is smooth, its supervision is vigilant, its 
speed is rapid, its time is reliable, and, tak- 
ing it all in all, it is one of the most delight- 
ful roads on which the traveller can 
journey. 

In offering to its patrons these three 
serviceable and delightful routes from New 
York, the Great CenTRAL Rovre adapts 
itself to the taste of travellers, and makes 
the most. gratifying provision for their dif- 
ferent moods and wants. It aims to please 
the public by affording opportunities for 
the indulgence of the various tastes of 





is it ~he may ' 





there are yet many acres and much water | 


would locate and do a remunerative bus- | 
Rapidly as the locomotive runs a | 
traveller through Massachusetts, he cannot 
fail, if he keeps his eyes open, to gather sug- 


offers a smooth track, easy-riding cars, and | 
a supervision which provides for the comfort | 





individuals. 


To the West. 





Creat Oentral Route 


——-VlLA——— 


Niagara Falls and Suspension Bridge. 





Michigan Central & Great Western 


RAILWAY LINE, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, St. Louis, Omaha, San 
Francisco, 
And all Points West, Northwest and Southwest. 





Tuis is the only route VIA NIAGARA FALLS and SUSPENSION BRIDGE, and is 


the only Line via Albany running the Celebrated 


Pullman Palace Parlor, Drawing-Room, Hotel, and Sleeping Coaches. 


This is the Shortest Route to Chicago. - 


Through trains leave Boston, from Boston & Albany Depot, 


5.00 A.M. 
6:80: AcE, FAST Expness. 


Utica 6.00 P.M.; Syracuse 7.40 P.M. ; 


Arrives at South Framingham 9.08 A.M.; W 
Springfield 11.45 A.M.; 
Rochester, arrive 10.05 P.M., 


WAY EXPRESS. Arrives at Worcester 6.35 A.M.; Springfield 9.00 A.M. ; 
Albany 1.20 P.M.; Rochester 9.00 P.M., connecting with Fast Express. 


orcester 
Pittsfield 1.35 P.M.; Albany 3.00 R.M.; 
leave 10.20 P.M. (with Pullman Palace 


Sleeping-Car to Detroit and Pullman Palace Drawing-Room and Sleeping Couch through to Chicago 


without change), arriving at Suspension Bridge 12.50 A.M. 
Kalamazoo 2.55; Niles 4.32 P.M.; Chicago, arrive 8.00 P.M. 35} hours 


Marshall 1.35 P.M. (dine); 
through. 


; Detroit 9.25 A.M.; Jackson 12.15 A.M.; 


aa Drawing-room cars are attached to the above train on Boston and Albany and New 


York Central Kailroads. 


Arrives at Worcester 10.25 A.M.; Springfield 


9.00 A.M. Accommopation. 2% AM; 
12.25 P.M. ; Albany 4.50 P.M. (with Wagner’s Sleeping Car to Suspension Bridge), 


arriving at Utica 9.15 P.M. ; Byseente 11.55 P.M.; Rochester 3.35 A.M.; Suspension Bridge 7 
Hamilton 9.00 A.M.; 
2.30 P.M.; Chatham 3.30 P.M.; Detroit, arrive 5.15, leave 5.40 P. M. (with 


(with Drawing-Room Car to Detroit) ; 
(dine) 12.50 P.M.; Bothwell 2 


00 A.M. 


: London 


Paris 10.25; Ingersol 11.45 A.M. 


Pullman Sleeping-Car to Chicago); arrives at Ann Arbor 7.40 (supper); Jackson 9.30 P.M.; Marshall 


10.50 P.M.; Kalamazoo 12.25 A.M.; 


3.00 P.M. 


Car, Springfield to Rochester without change); 


PACIFIC EXPRESS. Arrives at South Framingham 3.41 P.M.; 
ter4.30 P.M.; Palmer 5.48 P.M.; Springfield 6.30 P.M. (with Wagner’s Sleeping- 
arriving at Pittsfield 903 P.M.; Albany 10.55 P.M., 


Chicago, arrive 6.30 A.M. 


Worces- 


leave 11.40 P.M.; arrive at Rochester 9.15 A.M. (breakfast), leave at 9.55 A.M. (with Pullman Cel- 
ebrated Drawing-Room, Hotel Car, running through to Chicago without change); arrives at Suspension 


Bridge 12.30 P.M., leaves at 12.40 P.M.; 


Hamilton 2.10 P.M. dine); Paris 3.23 P.M 


; Ingersol 433 P.M 


London 5.25 P.M.; Bothwell 7.00 P.M.; Chatham 7.50 P.M.; Detroit, arrive 9.20 P.M., leave 9.30 P.M 


Jackson 12.15 A.M. (via Air Line); arrives at Chicago at 


7.30. 40 hours through. 


N.B.— The 8.00 P.M. train from Boston Saturdays runs through to Chicago, passing Niagara Falls 


and Suspension Bridge Sunday 12.30 P.M., and arrives in Chicago Mondays at 7.30 


9.00 P.M. 


A.M, 


et Raatan,.awith Sleeping Oa=.ta Albanp....Leeroe-Atbauy at 7:00AM. , 
Utica 12.05 P.M.; Syracuse 2.40 P.M., 


arrive at Rochester 6.05 P.M., leave at 


6.20 P.M.; Suspension Bridge 9.45 P.M., with Palace Sleeping-Car through to Detroit; arrive at Detroit 


at 6.45 A.M., 
8.20 P.M. 47 hours through. 


leave at 7.00 A.M., with Drawing-Room Car Detroit to Chicago; arrive in Chicago at 


From Fitchburg Depot, via Rutland & Saratoga. 


Leave Boston. 


7.30 A.M. 
5.30 P.M. 


ey Boston. 


Fitchburg 9.15 A.M.; Bellows Falls 11.40 P.M.; 
P.M.; Schenectady at 8.00 P.M., 
Fitchburg 7.30 P.M.; Bellows Falls 11.20 P.M.; 
; Troy 6.25 A.M., connecting with first Morning Express Train West. 


Rutland 3.50 
connecting with Evening Express Train West. 


Rutland 1.30 


aa At Chicago wie ne enters the GREAT CENTRAL UNION DEPOT, at the foot of 
Lake Street, in the heart of the city, from which the Illinois Central and Chicago, Burlington 


& Quincy trains leave. 


aap Passengers ticketed to points west of Chicago, by Chicago & Alton, Chicago & 
Northwest, or Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroads, will be furnished with Transfer 


Checks by conductors of Michigan Central trains entering Chicago. 





TICKETS 


And all information regarding ROUTES, CONNECTIONS, TIME, &c., 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT THE OFFICES OF 


New-York Central & Hudson River RR., 


Erie Railway, 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburgh RR., 


Boston & Albany RR., 
Concord RR., 


Springfield, Hartford & N.H. RR., 


Fitchburg: RR. Line, 
Providence & Worcester RR., 
Connecticut River RR, 


Maine Central RR. 


AND CONDUCTORS AND AGENTS ON 


Worcester & Nashua RR., 
Vermont & Mass. RR., 


Concord & Montreal RR., 


New London Northern RR., 


Housatonic RR., 


And all Principal Ticket Offices and Agencies in New England and New York. 
ALSO AT THE GENERAL NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 


69 WASHINGTON STREET, SEARS’ BUILDING, BOSTON. 
P. K. RANDALL, New-England Agent. 


Ww". EDGAR, 
Gen. Ticket Accountant. 


349 BROADWAY, 


W. K. MUIR, 
Gea. Supt. G. Ww. B., Hamilton, Ont. 


THE NEW-YORK CENTRAL, 


This road runs from New York via the 
Hupson River RarLroap to Albany and 
riyer steamboats, and thence to Suspension 
Bridge. 

The observer looking through the car- 
window will be interested in the beautiful 
valley and picturesque river of the Mohawk, 
with the Erie Canal, — that “ big ditch,” 
which certain of our short- 
sighted ancestors thought would ruin the 
State of New York, but which is one of the 
most beneficial engineering works of a for- 
with manufactories, villa- 


“old fogies ” 


mer generation ; 
ges, towns, and cities, such as suggest ideas 
of a wealthy and prosperous state. 

The natural scenery of New York is di- 
versified and attractive ; while the eviden- 
ces of improvement are abundant. 

The New-York Central is a double-track 
road ; its rails are so well laid, its cars are 
so thoroughly furnished, not only with com- 
fortable, but with safety aids to travel, that 
the passenger is whirled smoothly along at 
the rate of thirty-five or forty miles an hour 
buoyed by the assurance that unceasing vigi- 
lance and trained skill vigilantly watch over 
his safety. 


SUSPENSION NIAGARA 


BriIpGE AND 
FALLs. — 
This is the western terminus of the New 


York Central; and with it terminates the 








A. J. HARLOW, 
Gen. Eastern Passenger Agt. 


NEW YORK. 


H. E. SARGENT, 
Gon. Supt. M. C. R.R., Chicago, Ell. 


middle link of the Great Central Route 
The entrance upon the Great WESTERN 
Rartway of Canada is sublime. 
bridge of No. 9 wire, spanning an unnavig- 
able torrent, are transported the passenger 
and freight traffic of the East and the West. 

A chasm of eight hundred feet in width, 
a flood of raging water which no ferry has 
ever crossed, — two hundred and fifty feet in 
depth, interpose their arrogant selves to the 
commerce of the East and the West. 

To an ordinary observer, the yawning 
chasm and raging torrent seem impassable, 
but nevertheless, the genius of John A. 
Robeling passed it, and erected the grandest 
achievement of modern engineering skill. 

The spider’s web, and the method by 
which that insect throws his net-work 
across streams, may have suggested to the 


apprehending mind of the engineer this | 


Grand Suspension Bridge. 

With a kite he flew across the stream 
the cord which drew the rope which drew 
the wire cables which form the elastic but 
strong supports of the Suspension Bridge, 
over which many trains of passenger and 
freight cars cross without stimulating the 
stout wire cables to the least tremulousness ; 
or they are anchored in the huge blocks 
of stone, and rooted in the solid rock to the 
depth of twenty-five feet. They seem as 
immovable as the “ eternal hills.” 


Over a 





Gales blow with more than tropical se- 
verity up the narrow gorge spanned by the 
Suspension Bridge ; but the iron cords are 
moved not evenslightly; for the solid, stiff 
structure of iron is deeply imbedded in 
rock. 

Freight-trains of over 2000 tons may 
cross those wire suspenders at a rate of five 
miles per hour; but they cause not the firm 
structure even to vibrate: for they are 
rigged to endure heavier strains than even 
that of ocean’s hurricane, — a strain of over 
12,000 tons. 

The passenger will find interesting the 
followinz particelars concerning this struc- 
ture, — one of the wonders of the nine- 
teenth century, before which the seven 
wonders of antiquity retire. 


THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


Length of span from centre to centre 


of Towers 822 feet 


88 feet 
78 feet 


60 feet 

. 

10 inches 
3,569 
12,400 tons 
750 tons 


Diameter of each Cable. ste dd sean 
Number of No. 9 wires in each C able 
Ultimate aggregate strength of Cables 
Weight of Superstructure. . 
Weight of Superstructare ont maxt- 
mum loads. . 
Ultimate snemoriies 4 stggnanh 
Height of Track above water 
Base of Towers 
Top of Towers 
Length of each Upper Cable 
” ‘“* Lower Cable 
Depth of Anchor-pits below surface 


250 tons 
730 tons 


16 feet ae 


Number of Suspenders 

Ultimate strength of Suspenders 
Number of Overfloor Stays 
Aggregate strength of Stays 

Number of River Stays 

Aggregate strength of Stays 
Elevation of Railway Track above 
¢ middle stage of River 

Total length of Wires 


18,720 tons 
64 
1,920 tons 


4,000 miles. 


The weights of the materials in the bridge are as 


follows: — 
LBS. 


Timber. stveouseses. CORD 


Wrought- iste ond Supiedae. : 
GE Soc esicca raced ceseccmneete webeccece 


Cables (between towers) 


Ne dv eubaedikts cobeet 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

While crossing the Suspension Bridge, 
an impressive view of Niagara Falls and 
Niagara River may be seen. 

The Great CenTRAL Rovre is distin- 
guished above all other through lines in 
furnishing to its passengers a view of the 
mighty cataract and the rushing waters of 
Niagara. 

It falls to the lot of no railway route in 
the United States to offer such attractions 
to its passengers’ as a sight of the great 
mechanical work of the century, the Sus- 
pension Bridge, and of the great natural 
wonder of the world, the Falls of Niagara. 

The overwhelming grandeur of this 
great natural wonder can only be realized 
by the sight, for no description will convey 
to the mind the sublimity of the scene 
where the waters of the great Northern 
Lakes whirl themselves over the falls one 
hundred and sixty feet high, into the Niag- 
ara River, and thence into Lake Ontario, 
where, by the River St. Lawrence they are 
rushed on to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Niagara is a corruption of the Indian 
word “ Onyakara,” the Iraquois, expression 
for “ mighty, wonderful, thundering ” water. 
The word graphically suggests the roar of 
the falls, which may be heard, at times, 
from fifteen to twenty-five miles. 

There are two falls, the American, which 
is one-fourth of a mile wide and 164 feet 
high; the Horse-Shoe, sometimes called 
the Canada Falls, which is 144 rods wide 
and 158 feet high. It derives the name 
from being shaped like a horse-shoe. Over 
these falls fifteen hundred millions of cubic 
feet of water pass every minute, or about 
| fifty-eight thousand barrels every second. 
The fall of the water from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario (36 miles) is 339 feet; from 
Lake Erie to the head of Goat Island (22 
miles), 25 feet; from the head of Goat 
| Island to the Main Fall (half a mile), 50 
| feet; perpendicular height of the Ameri- 
can Fall, 164 feet; on the Canada side, 
158 feet; from the Falls tothe Whirlpool 
(2 miles), 64 feet; from the Whirlpool to 
Lake Ontario (11 miles), 25 feet. Total, 
in 36 miles, between the two” lakes, 339 
feet. The velocity of the water of the 
rapids is from seven to thirty miles per 
hour before it makes its final plunge. The 
spray, like the smoke of a burning forest, 
rises into the sky, forming clouds which have 
been seen miles away. The depth of the 
river below the Falls has never been sound- 
ed, the strong undercurrents resisting the 
frequent attempts of engineers to ascertain 
how deep is the passage which the mighty 
waters have hewn out for their rush from 
the Lakes to the Ocean. 

From these few plain facts the reader 
may gather outlined ideas of the greatness 
of Niagara Falls. He should see them in 
their majesty if he desires to be impressed 
with the most sublime sight in the Ameri- 





can continent. 


Views of the Falls 
may be seen from such points of observa- 
tion as the Suspension Bridge, Goat Island, 
the Three Sisters, and Table Rock on the 
Canada side. Each of these points present 
the Falls in original and striking features, 





250 feet 


and the visitor who lookseut from them all 
will carry away with him a vivid and com- 
prehensive idea of the great wonder of the 
continent. Especially he should look out 
as he crosses Suspension Bridge, from the 
platform of the cars of the Great Cen- 
TRAL Rovre, for the view of the falls 
in the distance, of the river and the 
raging torrent beneath, and the great chasm 
is one of the most picturesque sights about 
Niagara. In a glance he takes in the 
whole scene. 

Over-this. great gulf, and on this great 
iron bridge crosses 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Its passage over the aerial bridge testi- 
fies that the ingenuity of man, when stim- 
ulated by the demands of commerce, can s0 
overcome the impediments of nature, that 
even a train of loaded cars may move as 


feet in the air as over one which is laid on 
the solid earth. 

Until 1867, the Great WESTERN was & 
broad-gauge road, 5 feet 6 inches,— ren- 
dering itmpossible, without breaking bulk, 
all interchange of cars between the lines 
east and west of it. In that year, an inside 
third rail was laid, in order to make a nar- 
row gauge,— 4 feet 8} inches ; and narrow- 
gauge engines, passenger and freight cars 
were added, so that the whole road was put 
in thorough order to connect in an unbroken 
route with the railroad lines between the 
East and the West, and thus to furnish one 
gauge for the freight of the Bue Liye, 
and the passengers of the GREAT CENTRAL 
Route. 


Improvements. 

In the spring of 1870, the outside rail 
was taken up under the supervision of Mr. 
W. K. Murr, the Superintendent, and the 
road is now one of the best roads of a nar- 
row gauge on the continent. 

The Great Western Company are now 
engaged in building an Air-Line from 
Glencoe, 79 miles east from Detroit, to Fort 
Erie, opposite Buffalo, a distance of 140 
miles. The track will consist of Bessemer 
steel rails; and over it express passenger- 
trains will be run from Windsor to Fort 
Erie, 228 miles, in seven hours. 

T.nnalision 
Nine miles from Suspension Bridge is 
Therold, where the road bisects the 
Welland Canal, whose waters float the vast 
traffic of Chicago and the West around 
the Falls of Niagara to the St. Lawrence 
and to Europe. 

Three miles farther on is St. CaTHE- 
RINES, the Saratoga of Canada, whose min- 
eral waters are drank by thousands of 





dyspeptic, decrepit, bilious, and kidney- 
diseased invalids. The city is picturesquely 
situated, and is furnished with excellent 
hotels for the accommodation of the nu- 
merous visitors who flock to it in summer. 

Hamitton, 43 miles from Suspension 
Bridge, is the principal station on the line. 
At it are located the chief offices, work- 
shops, olling-mills, grain-elevators of 
the company. A beautiful 
obtained of Burlington Bay, 
Ontario in the distance. 

Five miles west is situated the pictur- 
esque town of Dunpas, resembling a bird’s 
nest whose circumference is formed by the 
surrounding hills. 
Tacturing place, and has the advantage of 
an impetuous stream to drive its numerous 


view is here 


and Lake 


mills. 

HARRISBURG introduces the junction 
of the Galt and Guelph Branch leading 
north to Elora, Fergus, and Harriston. 
Paris is. named from its contiguity to beds 
of gypsum or plaster of Paris. Here is 
the junction of the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron Railway, running to Goderich, on 
Lake Huron. Thence west to London 
the Great WESTERN road passes substan- 
tial towns and localities dotted with beau- 
tiful houses and fine farms. 

Lonpon, 119 miles from Suspension 
Bridge, and 110 miles from Detroit, is a 
well-located and enterprising city, sur- 
rounded by a fertile farming district. The 
extensive oil-refineries and chemical-works 
here located will readily introduce them- 
selves to the sense of smell. 

The Great Western Company begin here 
the western division of the road. Here 
are located their locomotive and car 
shops. Elegant dining and refreshment 
rooms await at London the wants of pas- 
sengers. 

From this point run the Port Stanley 
Railway to Lake Erie, and the Grand 
Trunk to St. Mary’s. 

From Komoka a branch road runs to 
Sarnia, 51 miles distant, where connections 
are made with steamers for all points on 
Lakes Huron, Superior and Michigan, with 
the Port Huron and Lake Michigan Rail- 
road. By this branch-line the traveller is 
conveyed to Petrolia, the oil-region of 
Canada. 

BoTHWELL, 68 miles from Detroit, was 
once the oil region of Canada ; now it lives 
only in memory as the place where fortunes 
were sometimes made and more frequently 
lost. CHATHAM lies in a miniature 
prairie, and is known as the place for bag- 
ging quail, snipe and ducks in their appro- 
priate season, 

Wrnpsor, a pleasant town, is the west- 
ern terminus of the Great WesTERN 
Rattway, and looks across the river at the 
“Fair city of the Straits.” 





safely over a road-bed hung eight hundred, 


It is a thriving manu- * 
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DETROIT. 


Across the Detroit River, passengers and. 
freight are conveyed without change of cars 
by the mammoth iron car ferry-boat “ Great 
Western,” which cost $280,000. The 
énterprise and expenditures to secure this 
unbroken, though floating railroad bridge 
for the Biur Liye and the Great CEN- 
TRAL Route is an achievement worthy 

-of the consideration of the public. 


e 
. 


A New Achievement. 

Yet the “ Greag Western,” large, service- 
able and swift as she is, does not meet the 
ideas of the managers of the Great CEN- 
TRAL Route. 

Surveying and forecasting the freight and 
passenger traflic between the West and the 
East, they have judged that its present ex- 
igencies and growing claims demand even 
greater facilities than are offered by the 
largest ferry-boat in the world. They have 
determined to construct 

The Detroit Tunnel, 

It will be, when completed, one of the 
boldest and greatest engineering achieve- 
ments¢ver undertaken. The Detroit River 
is a strait half a mile wide, which connects 
three of the largest lakes in the world; and 
through it the enormous water-commerce 
between the East and the West passes. 
A bridge seems, in this locality, to be im- 
practicable. Therefore, though, at the pres- 
ent time, cars are transferred between the 
Great Western and the Micwigan 
CENTRAL by ferry-boats with a wonderful 
celerity, regularity and cheapness, yet the de- 
mands for a cheaper and more rapid trans- 
portation are so pressing,‘ that a company 
has been formed of the proprietors of the 
Great Western and Micnican Cen- 
TRAL Railroads and their connections. to 
build a tunnel under the Detroit line. 

The track will consist of two separate 
single-track railway-tunnels, 50 feet apart. 
The length of the tunnels from the Detroit to 
the Canada entrance will be each 8,568 feet. 
In addition tothe main tunnels, a smaller 
drainage-tunnel will be built, extending 


across the river and below the main lines | 


and midway between them. The entire 
cost of the tunnels and approaches, includ- 
ing permanent double track, with steel 
rails, &c., will, it is estimated, amount to 
$2,650,000. 

The work, when completed, will be a 


monument more durable than brass to the 


enterprise of THe Great CENTRAL 
Route, and to the genius of its engineer. 
A Comfortable Road. 

The passenger over THE GREAT WEST- 
ERN Rai_way cannot fail to notice the 
excellency of its equipments, the smoothness 
of its steel-laid track, the spaciousness of 
its cars, the punctuality of its trains, the 
neatness and efficiency of its refreshment- 
rooms, and the courtesy of its attentive 


employés. 


MIOHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

At Detroit begins another link of the 
Great Centra Route. The passenger 
is here taken in charge by the MicHi1GAN 

CENTRAL, which, whether considered as to 
its equipment or management, has justly 
earned the reputation of being, if not the 
model, at least one of the best railroads 
in the United States. 

All of its passenger-cars are fitted with 
twelve wheels; thus securing the greatest 
degree of safety. 
been used, the Company has carried nearly 
twelve millions of passengers, and not one 
has received any injury while riding in- 
side of them. 

Ventilation. 

The first-class cars are provided with a 
system of ventilation — Ruttan’s — which 
thoroughly supplies the passengers with 
fresh air unmixed with dust. This isa 
great improvement on the ordinary mode of 
ventilating cars. 

Miller Coupling. 

All the through trains on the GREAT 
Western and MicaiGan CENTRAL Rart- 
ROADS have the cars connected by the late 
invention, called the “ Miller Coupling and 
Platform.” This excellent contrivance has 
been proved to be of inestimable service, not 
only rendering impossible the occurrence of 
accidents, resulting in loss of life to passen- 
gers, — holding, as it does, the whole train 
tocether with a firmness never obtained 
before in the requisite degree of elasticity, 
— but also in affording a safe and easy un- 
broken platform-walk from one end of the 
train to the other. 

The Air-Brake. 

Superior Braking-Apparatus.— All the 
passenger trains of this road are now fitted 
with the celebrated Westinghouse Air- 
Brake, which puts the control of the train 
entirely into the hands of the engineer, who 
can, in emergencies, stop his train in one 
third the distance of the hand-brake method, 
—for the good. reason that he can throw 
the braking-power instantly upon every 
wheel thronghout the train, and at its 
maximum, too. Condensed air is supplied 
and retained in a stout tank of boiler-iron ; 
and the moment it is discharged into the 
braking-cylinders its renewal is secured 
immediately and automatically by an air- 
pump attached tothe side of a boiler, which 
resumes working till the pressure in the air- 
tank is at equilibrium with that of the steam 
inside the boiler itself. 

It was on this road, in connection with 
the Great Western, that. the Pullman 
Palace Drawing-Room and Sleeping Cars 
made their first appearance, —a fact which 
shows the eagerness of the managers to 
adopt new and beneficial improvements. 

The Route. 

The railroad runs through a gently-undu- 
lating country, which renders unnecessary 
‘the heavy grades and sharp curves found 
in roads running through a more mountain- 
oug.region. ‘This is another reason why 
this road is so free from accidents. 


Since these cars have | 


Derrorr is the eastern ter- 

| minus of the road; and here 
are the car-manufacturing and 
the principal locomotive shops 
of the Company. The city 
contains many fine residences, 
and is the metropolis of Michi- 
gan, a State whose internal 
and educational improvements 
during the last ten years in- 
dicate that it is rapidly ap- 
proximating to the character 
of a great commonwealth. 
Detroit owes much of its pres- 
ent prosperity to the numerous 


4 railroads which chequer the 


State, most of which are 

feeders to the Micnigan 
CENTRAL. 

, Three miles beyond Detroit is the (‘rand 
Trunk Junction, by which railroad passen- 
gers are conveyed to Port Huron, &ec. 

Dearborn, ten miles from Detroit, is the 
seat of a United States Arsenal. Ypsilan- 


sides of the Huron River, in a country 
which produces grain, wood, fruit, and vege- 
tables. Here are situated the State Nor- 
mal School, the Model Union School of 
Michigan, and the Museum of the State 


here its junction. : 

Ann ARBOR, 38 miles from Detroit, and 
246 from Chicago, a flourishing city of over 
7,000 inhabitants, is well known as the loca- 
tion of the University of Michigan, the lar- 
gest University on the western continent, 
which is attended by 1500 students, and 
possesses one of the best astronomical ob- 
servatories in the country. 

JACKSON, 76 miles from Detroit, and 268 
miles from Chicago, is the terminus of the 
Jackson branch of the Michigan Southern, 
the Grand River Valley, Jackson, Lansing, 
and Saginaw, and Forte Wayne, Jackson, 
and Saginaw Bailroads. It is the fourth 





inhabitants. The MicuigaAN CENTRAL 
are building here an extensive round-house 
for their locomotives, and new car-shops. 


| The State Prison, with cells for 640 persons, | 


is also located here. Here begins the eas- 
tern terminus of the Air-Line branch of the 
| Michigan Central. 
MARSHALL, 108 miles from Detroit, and 








ti, 30 miles from Detroit, and 254 miles | 
from Chicago, is beautifully located on both 





Agricultural Society. The population is | 
over 5,000. The Hillsdale Railroad has | 


! 


city in Michigan, and contains about 9,000 | 9.00 A 





176 miles from Chicago, is the central sta- | 


| tion on the Michigan Central, where are 
located engine-houses and repair-shops. At 


| this place, as well as at several other locali- | 


| ties, are refreshment-saloons, which have 
| the reputation of being the best-kept rail- 
road dining-saloons in the United States. 
The cause of this fact is, that all the re- 
freshment-rooms on this road are. under the 
supervision OF 11s Managers. 
has his option, to keep a first-class table or 
to quit. 


of over 9,000. It is the seat of a Baptist 
the Insane, and is also the abode of a re- 


fined class of inhabitants. Here is the 
junction of the Kalamazoo and South 


| Haven, St. Joseph Valley, Grand Rapids 


and Indiana Railroads. 

NILEs, 191 milesfrom Detroit, and 93 from 
Chicago, is the western terminus of the Air 
Line branch of the Michigan Central, by 
which a distance of 14 miles is saved between 
Chicago and Detroit. Here also is found 
one of the excellent 
whose reputation for “square meals” and 
good attendance is known to all travellers. 

Buchanan, 87 miles from Chicago, a thriv- 
ing manufacturing town, New Buffalo, a 
sandy place, Michigan City, and Lake, are 
soon passed ; and in eight hours and thirty 
minutes the passenger from Detroit, 284 
miles, is landed by the Fast Express in that 
most wonderful western city, Chicago, 

The Model Road. 

The passenger who avails himself of the 
facilities and comforts offered by the Micut- 
GAN CENTRAL, will pronounce it, for safety, 
speed, luxuriance, comfort, and attentive 
employés, the model railway of the United 
States. - ° 

One of its engineers is a large manufac- 


refreshment-rooms 


sands of dollars; yet such is his value to the 
Company, that he is not permitted to retire. 
Improvements. 

The company will lay down, during this 
season, twenty-five miles of steel rails 
‘Make haste slowly ” has been its motto ; 
but having, after patient investigation, been 
convinced that the apparent durability and 
safety of steel rails demands a thorough 
experiment, it will give these new improve- 
ments a large and adequate trial. 


Safeguards. 

The Mituier Courtine and PLatrorm, 
by which cars are prevented from ‘elescoping 
the twelve-wheel cars, and the WesTina- 
HOUSE AIR-BRAKE, by which they are so 
placed under the control of the enginéer 
as to prevent collisions or running off switch- 
es, are also among the prominent indica- 
tions of the care which the Micnigan 
CENTRAL takes of its passengers. It holds 
also an observing eye and a firm hand on 
all its trains from the moment they leave 
the point of departure until they arrive at 
the point of destination. 


Moving Trains by Telegraph. 

A regular Time-Card provides for* all 
regular trains; and, when such trains are on 
TIME, they are perfectly safe, and need no 
aid from the * despatching department,” as 
the corps of telegraphic operators is called, 
which has its headquarters at Kalamazoo. 
The superintendent is called “ Chief Train- 
Despatcher,” and has charge of the opera- 
tors everywhere on the road. He has four 
assistants at his central office, — one for each 
eight hours alternately, and a spare one, be- 





sides himself, in case of sickness or necessary 


The keepes | 


College, and of the Michigan Asylum for ' 
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KALAMAZOO, located on the west bank | 


of the Kalamazoo River, has a population | 
| 9.00 P.M. GRAND RAPIDS EXPRESS. (Saturdays and Sundays excepted. 
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To the East ! 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


Great Western Railways. 


The Favorite Route via NIAGARA FALLS, in direct connection ‘with the NEW-YORK CENTRAL 
—fand ERIE RAILWAYS, in 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


AND ALL EASTERN POINTS. 








Pullman & Wagner’s Magnificent Drawing-Room Cars 


CHIGAGO TO NEW YORE 


Without Change. 





Hotel Car from Chicago to Rochester, 





Passenger trains leave Chicago from Twenty-Second Street Station. 
6 OO A M MAIL TRAIN, (Sundays excepted.) Via both Main and Air Lines. 
” 2 * Connects at NEW BUFFALO for all points on Chicago and Michigan Lake 


Shore Railroad. At JACKSON, for LANSING, SAGINAW, BAY CITY, and for JONESVILLE 
READING, ANGOLA, and FORT WAYNE. 


M NEW-YORK EXPRESS. (Sundays excepted.) Arrives at Detroit, 
* ° 6.45 P.M.; Hamilton, 2.35 A.M.; Niagara Falls, 4.00 A.M.; Buffalo, 6.00 


A.M.; Rochester, 7.10 A.M. (Breakfast); Albany, 2 P.M.; NEW YORK, 6.30 P.M.; Springfield, 7.40 
P.M.; BOSTON, 11.20 P.M. 

This Train connects at Suspension Bridge direct with Erie Railway. Arrives at Elmira 11.25 A.M.; 
Binghampton, 1.20 P.M.; NEW YORK, 8.30 P.M. 





4.10 P.M Kalamazoo, St. Joseph, and Three Rivers Accomoda- 
f tion. (Sundays excepted.) 
5.15. P M ATLANTIC EXPRESS. Leaves Daily. Arrives at Detroit 3.45 A.M., 
- < Hamilten, 11.40 A.M.; Niagara Falls, 1.30 P.M.; Buffalo, 3.00 P.M.; Rochester, 
6.10 P.M.; Albany, 1.30 A.M.; NEW YORK, 6.40 A.M.; Springfield, 6.40 A.M.; BOSTON, 11.00 A.M 
The “ HOTEL CAR” is attached to this Train from Chicago to Rochester. 
This Train connects at Suspension Bridge with the Erie Railway; arriving at Elmira at 8.10 P.M. ; 
Binghampton, 10.00 P.M.; NEW YORK, 7.00 A.M. 
This Train connects at Toronto, at 2.00 P.M., with Royal Mail Line of Steamers for al] Lake Ontario 
and River St. Lawrence points. 


9 OO Pp M NIGHT EXPRESS. (Saturdays and Sundays excepted.) Arrives at 
<j ss * Michigan City 11.03 P.M.; Niles, 12.25 A.M.; Kalamazoo, 2.10; Marshall, 3.10 
Grand Trunk Junction, 7.00; Hamilton, 4.35; Toronto, 9.35; Niagara Falls, 5.40; Buffalo, 7.15 P.M- 
Rochester, 9.10; Albany, 6.30 A.M.; NEW YORK, 11.00 A.M.; BOSTON, 3.8 P.M. 
A Pullman GSlooping-Car connecta at Detroit with 


PULLMAN PALACE DAY-CARS, 


On the Great Western Railway to Niagara Falls. 


This Train connects at Detroit Junction with Grand Trunk Railway for Montreal, Ogdensburg, &e 





Arrives at Grand Rapids at 9.50 A.M., having an Elegant Pullman Palace ~ 
Sleeping-Car through to Grand Rapids without change. 
On Sundays this Train leaves at 5.15 P.M. 
Through Tickets (and secured accommodations in Palace Cars). “Office in the Michigan-Avenue 
Hotel and Depot, Chicago; and 60, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


H. E, SARGENT, W. K. MUIR, 


‘Gen. Supt. M.C.R.R. Gen. Supt. Gt. West. Railway. 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH 


—AND— 


No Charge for Handling at any Point. 


DEPARTURE OF TRAINS FROM CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Burlingten & Quincy BR. Leave Chicago 10.45 A.M., and 9.00 P.M., for 
Galesburg, Burlington, Keokuk and Quincy; connecting at Burlington with Burlington & Mis- 
souri River BB. for Ottumwa, Des Moines, Nebraska City, Council Bluffs, and connecting at 
Omaha with Unien Pacific BB. for Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada and California, 
Cc. B. & Q. RR. connects at Quincy with Hannibal & St. Joseph RR. for St. Joseph, Leaven- 
worth, Atchison, Kansas City; dnd with Kansas Pacific RR. for Topeka, Fort Riley, Fort Harker, 


HENRY C. WENTWORTH, 


Gen. West. Pass. Agt. M.C. & Gt.W. 





turer in Detroit, and is worth many thou- | 


Sheridan, Denver, Gheyenne, California, &c. 
for points in Missouri, Kansas, &c. 
Chicago, Alton & St. Louis BR. 


&e. 


California, &c. 


ing at Milwaukee with Mil. & St. Paul RR. 


Chicago, Reck Island & Pacific RR. 
for Rock Island, Davenport, Muscatine. lowa City, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, and Omaha; connect- 
ing at Omaha with Union Pacific RR. for points in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, 


Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. lowa Line. 
P.M., for Dixon, Fulton, Clinton, Cedar Rapids, Council Bluffs, Omaha, connecting at Omaha with 
Union Pacific RR., for points in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, California, &c. 
port Line. Leave Chicago 9.00 A.M. and 9.00 P.M., for Beloit, Rockford, Freeport, Galena, Dun- 
leith, Dubuque, and Mississippi River points. Wisconsin Line. Leave Chicago 10.00 A.M. and 
5.00 P.M., for Janesville, Madison, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Green Bay, &c., connecting at 
Milton Junction with Mil. & St, Paul RR., for Prairie du Chien, St. Paul, Minneapolis, &c., and at 
Watertown with M. & St. Paul RR. for La Crosse, Winona, St. Paul, &c. 
Leave Chicago 8.15 and 9.45 A.M., 5.00 and 11.00 P.M., for Waukegan, Racine, Milwaukee, &c., connect- 


Kllinois Central BRB. Leave Chicago (from Central Union Depot) at 9.20 A.M. and 8.10 
P.M., for Cairo, Memphis, New Orleans, and towns on the Mississippi River; for St. Louis, connect- 
ing at St. Louis with Atlantic & Pacific, Missouri Pacific, North Missouri & Iron Mountain Railroads 


Leave Chicago 9.15 A.M., 5.30 and 9.00 P.M., for 
Bloomington, Springfield, Jacksonville, Alton, St. Louis; connecting at St. Louis with Atlantic and 
Pacific, Missouri Pacific, North Missouri & Iron Mountain Railroads for points in’Missouri, Kansas 


Leave Chicago at 10.00 A.M., and 10.00 P.M. ~ 


Leave Chicago at 10.45 A.M., and 10.00 


Free- 


Milwaukee Line. 





absence. There are also several operators 
at hand to relieve him when he happens to 
have a number of “ wild trains” on the road, 
as trains off their regular time are called ; 
and as distance is of no account in this sys- 
tem, the chief in this department controls all 
trains on the main line and its numerous 
branches with perfect ease. 

When a train falls behind its regular card 
time, by accident or other cause, the conduc- 


at Kalamazoo (the central point on the main 
line), and from that moment the train is in 
charge of the despatching-department, the 
conductor receiving his running-orders from 
it, and obeying them. If the despatching- 
office can “nurse” the train up to its time, 
by slight delays of other trains, it does so, 
and then leaves the train to resume its card- 
time. It will be seen from this, that, with 
stations on the line; the chances for a casu- 
alty are the nearest to an impossibility, — 
certainly the highest improbability ; and it 
‘is not at all to be wondered at that no per- 
' gon has ever been injured inside their first- 
| class coaches, with such consummate pru- 


| dential arrangements as these. 
Real Comfort. 
Now that the winter has set in, travellers 
would like to know on which of the through 





tor at once reports to the despatching-office | 


day and night operators at all the principal - 








routes between the East and the West the 
greatest comfort to passengers is offered. 
We answer, on the Micaigan CENTRAL 
and Great WesTERN Rar.ways. They 
are lofty and wide, luxuriousls upholstered, 
well ventilated, fitted with stoves which 
warm and do not roast, run easy, are fitted 
with the excellent Miller Couplings, and all 
mechanical contrivances calculated to se- 
cure the comfort and safety of passengers, 
The track is A No. 1, toa large extent steel ; 
and all the appointments of the route are con- 
sidered to be superior in every respect. 


A Safe Line. 


Day passenger-coaches are fixed up 
with the latest improvments effected by 
mechanical skill, and are uniform in every 
respect of build and style. The excellence 
of the road, equipments, and management, 
are fully displayed by the fact that, out of 
865,582 passengers carried during the year 
ending May of the present year, not one 
was killed; and only two were injured 
who attempted to alight from the train 
when it was in motion. As Mr. H. E. 
Sargent, the General Superintendent of the 
road, on one occasion remarked, when 
pointing out the distinguishing features of 





the Michigan Central day | 
coaches, “In fact, although 
these coaches have been run- 
ning many years, not a drop 
of blood has been spilt, nor 
a bone broken, nor a passen- 
ger in any way injured inside 
them.” This circumstance is 
of supreme consequence to 
the traveller; and the assur- 
ance of safety it conveys is 
such that scarcely any other 
road ia the United States can 
give. 


THE GREAT WESTERN. 
SUPERINTENDENT MUvIR 
may well be congratulated 
rn upon the remarkable success 
attending his administration of the affairs 
of the Great Western Railway. During 
this season of great traffic, not a single ac- 
cident, nor scarcely the detention of a train, 
has occurred. When it is considered that 
the traffic on the road has increased im- 
mensely in the last season, the freedom 
of the Great Western from accidents and 
delay shows that the greatest care must 
have been exercised in the working of 
the line, and the strictest supervision 
maintained over the condition of the road 
and rolling-stock. We doubt whether there 
is another road in the States or Canada, of 
the same extent as the Great Western, that 
can boast of as clear a record during the 
last season. The large saving effected in 
the bill for running-expenses will appeal 
more directly to the stockholders than 
the general public, and will, no doubt, be 
duly appreciated by them. 


Sure Connections. 

A passenger who starts on a long journey 
desires to connect all through. If he does 
not, his plans are disarranged. If he is travel- 
ling for pleasure, a loss of connection is at- 
tended by annoyance ; or if on business, by 
pecuniary loss. The strict regularity is con- 
nections by the Great Central Route is noto- 
rious. The running of the expresses between 
Chicago and Boston without change of cars, 
is an unequalled record of punctuality. 
The fast Boston, New York, and Chicago 
expresses, which perform the distance in 
thirty-one and in thirty-four and a half 
hours, have maintained their high rate_of 
speed on time. It matters little that pas- 
sengers sit by day in sumptuous cars, or 
sleep by night in travelling homes; if the 
proper connections’are not made, these com- 
forts count for little. By the Great Central 
Route these comforts are combined with 
punctuality ; and it is undoubtedly owing to 
this fact, that vast numbers of passengers are 
now being carried along this unrivalled 
highway between the Atlantic and the 
West. 





SAFE TRAVEL. 

The largest portion of the travel from 
East and West is passing over the route of 
the Michigan Central and Great Western 
Railways. Persons who have occasion to 
travel on fast trains will take passage of 
those- which they regard as the safest. 
While there may, perhaps, be not so much 
choice between the Eastern roads forming 
part of the through line, there is a decided 
preference in the Western roads over 
which fast trains are run. The Michigan 
Central and Great Western Railways are 
regarded by travellers as not only the best 
equipped, but pre-eminently the safest 
lines to travel on. This opinion is 
universally expressed. No line presents a 
record so clear of accidents as the 
Michigan Central and Great Western. It 
is the security from danger which is felt 
and the comforts and convenience which 
characterize this model line, that turn the 


flood-tide of travel by the fast trains over 


this route. 


——_——_—_—- 


MODEL MANAGEMENT, 
On the Micaigan CENTRAL road, for 
over sixteen years past, not a drop of blood 
has been drawn from man, woman, or child 


| inside the cars; and just now the modus 


operandi is especially important. At all 
hours of the day and night there sits an 


| operator in the Kalamazoo station (midway 





of the line), who receives telegrams from 
every train on the road, the instant they en- 
ter or leave a station, so that he holds or 
starts them at will. THis eye is literally on 
the entire line continually, making colli- 
sions next to an impossibility, on its im- 
mense single track quite equivalent, so far 
as safety is concerned, to the best double- 
track roads. Its twelve and sixteen coach- 
es, admitting of the breaking of almost 
any one of the wheels without disabling 
the truck, constitutes one and no small 
item in this aggregate of immunity from 
peril. 


Safe-Guards on Central Route. 

THe Great Western Company have 
lately received thirty-two new engines, 
from the Rhode-Island Locomotive Works, 
Providence, R.I. They are fitted up with 
all the tried improvements in recent loco- 
motive construction, and are model ma- 
chines, powerful and capable of high speed. 
Among the features of these engines may 
be observed the bell immediately over the 
cow-catcher, which rings incessantly while 
the engine is in motion; thus warning 
trackmen and others on the track, and 
teams approaching the crossings, of trains. 
The bell is worked by a gear in connection 
with the motion of the Engine, and is the 
excellent contrivance of Mr. BensamMin 
Briscor, Master Mechanic of the Detroit 


and Milwaukee Railroad. 


“Taz New York Mail” reports that the natives 
cfa Connecticut village gave a young lady visitor 
who dressed in the very height of the present fly- 
away style, with ribbons, dangles, and streamers, 
the complimentary appellation of ‘‘the devil's 
rag-bag.”’ 





GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE 


NEW YORK WESTWARD. 


—+or 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
AND 


Hudson Riv 


er Railroad, 


In direct connection at Suspension Bridge (Niagara Falis) 
with the 


MICHIGAN 


CENTRAL 


AND 


CREAT WESTERN RAILWAYS, 


For Toronto, Brantford, 


Paris, London, Sarnia, 


Detroit, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, QUINCY, 


Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. 


Paul, Minneapolis, 


Duluth, and all points in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and the 
GREAT WEST to the PACIFIC COAST. 


Through Express Trains leave the 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT (42d 


St. and 4th Avenue, New York) as follows: 


SPECIAL CHICAGO 


(with 


10,30 A. M. 


agner’s elegant Drawing 


EXPRESS, DAILY, Sundays excepted 


oom Cars to Suspension Bri (Niagara 


Falls), connecting at Rochester and Detroit with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Coaches to Chicago with- 


out change); arrives at Albany, 2.55 P. M. (Dinner); Utica, 5.50 P. M.; Syracuse, 7.25 P. M. 


Rocheater, 10.05 P. M.; Suspension Bridge (Niagara Falls), 1.20 A. M.; Hamilton, 2.45 A. 
7s a th yw M.; Chatham, 7.25 A. M.; Windsor, 9.25 A. M. 


Leave Detroit, 9.30 A. M.; arrive at Ann Arbor, 10.57 A. M.; Jackson, 12.15 A. M.; Mar- 
. M. (Dinner) ; Battle Creek, 2.05 P. M.; Kalamazoo, 2.55 P. M. ; Niles, 4.32 P. M.; Chicago, 


AILY, Sundays excepted (with Drawing Room Cars to 
‘ M. EXpRess, P and’ Sleeping Cars from Albany to Suspension Bridge 


3.57 A.M.; London, 5.35 A. M.; Bothwell, 7.12 
(Breakfast). 
shall, 1.15 


9A. M. 


10.45 A 


Su r); 
fr Maris’ 


jiagara Falls), Parlor Car from Suspension Bridge to Detroit, and Siceping Cars from Detroit to 


Cnieego. 


Arrives at Albany, 4.40 P.M.; Utica, 9.00 P.M.; Rome, 9.55 P.M.; Syracuse, 11.40 P. M.; 


Rochester, 3.15 A. M.; Suspension Bridge (Niagara Falls). 6.40 A. M.; Hamilton, 8.45 A. M.; Toronto, 
11.00 A. M; Paris, 10.20 ALM: London 12.30 P. M. (Dinner); Bothwell, 2.30 P. M.; Chatham, 3.22 P. 


M.; Windsor, 5.15 P. M. 
son, 9.30 P. M.; Marshal 
630A. M. 


6.00 P, M. 


Rochester, 9.15 A. M. 


ex 


ter and Suspension Bri 


FIRST PACIFIC y Tae ay 


Leave Detroit. 5.40 P. M.; arrive at Ann Arbor, 7.25 P. M.; Jack- 
, 10.45 P. M.; Battle Creek, 11.25 P. M.; Kalamazoo, 12.25 A. M.; Chicago, 


Ss, DAILY, with Sleeping Cars to Roches- 
iagara Fails). “ Arrives at Albany, 11.20 P. M.; 


sar Oo Sundays this train rans through to Chicago with Pullman’s and Wagner’s Palace Sleeping 
Coaches attached, without change, making same connections west of Rochester as the train leaving 


New York at 8 P. M. week-days. 


DAI Sundays excepted (with the 
8.00 P.M. SECOND BACIFIC EXeRees ) Wits X wnon , This train connects 


at Rochester the following morning with the celebrated Pullman Hotel an 


Arrives at Albany, 1.00 A.M.; Syracuse, 6.25 A.M.; 


Dining Car to Chicago. 
Rochester, 9.40 A.M.; Suspension Bridge, ( Niag- 


, 12.30 P.M.; Hamilton, 2.00 P.M.; (Dinner); Toronto, 5.50 P.M.; Paris, 3.23 P_M.; London, 
OPM Bothwell, 7.00 P.M.; Chatham, 7.50 P.M.; Windsor, 9.20 P.M.; Leave Detroit with addi- 
tional Sleeping Cars, 9.30 P.M.; Jackson, 12.15 P.M.; (via Air Line) Chicago, 7.30 A.M, ; 

ga On Sundays this train leaves New York at 6 P.M. (see First Pacific Express), making same 
connections west of Rochester as the train leaving New York at 8.00 P.M. week-days. 


11.00 P.M. § 


EAMBOAT EXPRESS, DAILY Sundays excepted (with Sleeping 
ars to Albany, Drawing Roow Cars fr 
from Rochester to Detroit, and Day Palaee Cars from Detroit to Chicago. 


‘om Albany to Rochester, Sleeping Cars 
Arrives at Albany, 7.00 A. 


M. (Breakfast); Utica, 11.50 A.M.; Rome, 12.45 P.M.; Syracuse, 2.25 P.M.; (Dinner); Rochester, 6.05 
P.M.; (Supper); Suspension Bridge (Niagara Falls) 9.45 P.M.; Hamilton, 11.20 P.M. ; Paris, 12.50 A. 


M.; London, 2.35 A.M 


M.; Windsor, 6.45 A.M. (Breakfast). Leave Detroit 7.00 A,M.; arrive Ann Arbor, 


8.52 A.M.; Jackson, 10.40 A.M.; Marshall, 12.00 Noon (Dinner); Battle Creek, 12.53 P.M.; Kalamazoo, 
2.00 P.M.; Niles, 4.05 P.M.; Michigan City, 5.35 P.M.; Chicago, 8.20 P.M. 


aw This is the only 


through cars from the Grand’( 


Route va Niagara Falls, Suspension Bridge, and Detroit, running 
‘entral Depot from New York to Chicago without change, and the only 


line running Pullman and Wagner’s Sleeping and Drawing Room Cars via Niagara Falls and Detroit 
to Chicago; and passengers should note these facts before purchasing tickets by rival routes. 
g always made at Chicago with all lines diverging from that city, for all 


nnecti ; u 
pote weeks Wane Porth West. and South-West. 


ng Cars, Berths and Seats in 
cure leening letter, or personal application atthe office, 
and fares always the same as by other lines. 


r 
Rage asec heoked ThrovEg F 


rs to stop off 


drawing Room Cars can be se- 
349 Broadway, New York. 


at any point, and resume their journey at 


pleasure, affording tourists and pleasure-seekers an opportunity of witnessing the greatest natural 


wonder of the Continent, — 


The Falls and Scenerv of Niagara. 


ze 
GREAT WESTERN an 


e and ask for tickets by the GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE via NIAGARA FALLS and the 
ao d MICHIGAN CENTRAL Railways, which can be obtained at the office of the 


) any, 349 Broadway, corner Leonard Street, at Grand Central Depot offices. at New York Central . 
pe we the River Railroad office, 3:4 Broadway. from Ticket Agents at the principal Hotels through- 


and 


out the city, and from agents representing the line, 


wm. EDGAR, 
Gen. Ticket Accountant. 


349 BROADWAY, 


WwW. K. MUER, 
Gen. Supt. G. W. R., Hamilton, Ont. 


A. J. HARLOW, 
Gen. Eastern Passenger Agt. 
NEW YORK. 


H. E. SARGENT, 
Gen. Supt. 1.C. KR. B., Chicage, Ell. 





SHORT 


ROUTE 


FROM NEW YORK 


TO THE 


WEST, 


VIA 


NUAGARA FALLS 2 SUSPENSION BRIDGE, © 


Speed, Safety, and Comfort secured by taking the 


ERIE, MICHIGAN CENTRAL, 


AND 


Great Western Railways, 


FOR DETROIT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUTS, ST. 
PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, AND ALL POINTS IN CAN- 
ADA, IOWA, KANSAS, WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
CALIFORNIA, AND THE GREAT WEST. 


44> 





——or 


Trains Leave as foilows: 


Special Chichgo Express, 


9.15 A. M 


Leave New York, foot of 23d St., -- 
9.30 


Leave New York, foot of Chambers 8t., 
Arrive at Honellsville, 

Arrive at Saspension Bridge, 

Arrive at Hamilton, 

Arrive at London, 

Arrive at Windsor, 9. 
Leave Detroit, 
Arrive at Jackson, 
Arrive at Kalamazoo, 
Arrive at Chicago, 


~ 
© oto 
— 
& Ss 


sto 
oe 
= eke 


— = 


900 * 


bo 
a 


8.53 P.M. 
A.M. 


P.M. 


Pacific Express. 
6.42 P. M. 

7 * 

7.20 A. M.( 8" kfast) 
> 15 “ 


Express, 
10.45 A. M, 
11.30 * 
(Supper) _— p< ‘ 

8.45 ‘* (B’kfast) 

“12.30 “ (Dinner) 
6.156 “* 
5.40 * 
930 * 
12.25 
6.30 


2.00 « (Dinner) 
0 ‘ 


(B’kfast) (Supper) 
A.M, 


12.15 “ 
Via Air Line, 
7.30 A.M, 


MOVEMENTS OF SLEEPING AND DRAWING ROOM CARS. 


are attached to the 9.15 A. M. train from New York to Suspension 
pbrawing Room Cars * Bridge with Pullman’s Sleeping Cars, over Great Western Railway, 
and at Detroit with Day Parlor Cars, over Michigan Central to Chicago. 

The 10.45 A.M. train has DRAwING loom COACHEs attached from New York to Susquehanna, 
and Sleeping Cars from Susquehanna to Niagara Falls and Suspension Bridge. At Suspension Bridge, 
passengers can take the elegant PARLOR AND Day Cars, over the GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD, 
and connect at Detroit with Pullman’s Sleeping Cars to Chicago. 


Palace Sleeping and Day 


* 
Coaches re attached tothe 6.45 P. M. train from New 


York to Suspension Bridge, connecting at Suspension Bridge with the celebrated PULLMAN’s HOTEL, 


DINING, an 
Chicago. 


Close and Reliable Con 


DRAWING Room CAR to Chicago; and at Detroit with PuLLMAN’s SieePING Caks to 


ections made in Chicago with trains of all roads diver- 


ging from that city for all points in the West, South-West, and North-West. 
PASSENGERS by the Erte are landed in the Great Western Railroad depot at Suspension Bridge, 
Canada side, from which start the trains of the Great Western and Michigan Central Railroad. 


Baggage Checked Through to destination, and fares the same as by other roads. 
eZ Be 


sure 


to ask for tickets via Niayara Falls, and see that they read ‘‘Via Erie, Great Western 


and Michigan Central Railroads,” which can be obtained at all Erie Railway city and depot offices. and 


at office, 349 Broadway, New York. 
WwmM. EDGAR, 
Gen. Ticket Accountant. 


A. J. HARLOW, 
Gen. Eastern Passenger Agt. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WwW. K. MUER, 
Gen. Supt. G. W. R., Hamilton, Ont. 


H. E. SARGENT, 
Gen. Supt. M.C. R. B., Chicago, Ill. 





View of Niagara. 
TRAVELLERS between the West and the 

East should remember that THE GREAT 
CentrRaAL Rovre offers to them, while 
crossing the Suspension Bridge in the cars, 
the finest view which can be obtained of the 
Fall of Niagara and the Rapids below the 
Bridge. 


The Shortest Line. 

PassENGERS going from the West to 
any point in New England or in the State 
of New York should be-particular to select 
Tue Great Centrat Royte. By 
doing they get the shortest line, and have 
none of the disagreeable transfers incident 
to other routes. 

Refreshment Rooms. 

Tue Great CentRAL Route gives its | 
passengers ample time to partake of sub- | 
stantial meals at the commodious and well- 
kept refreshment-rooms which are supplied 
with choice and abundant food, and with 
efficient waiters. 

, Use of the Falls. 
Tue sublime and picturesque in nature ap- 


so 





peal very differently to different minds. There - 
is a story told of a journeyman tailor who 


travelled a long way to visit Niagara Falls. 
He went up into the Tower, and after gaz- 
ing in silence at the immense body of water 
falling below him, exclaimed, with an impres- 
sive gesture, ‘“‘ What a place to sponge a coat!” 
A farmer, standing back of the Horseshoe Falls 
upon the Canada side, was impressed with the 
feeling that the rushing water there afforded a 
“grand place to wash sheep!” While a 
skilled machinist could only lament, “ What 
a waste of water-power!” And we have 
all heard of the Englishman who, finding 
no English phrase to express his views of 
Niagara as a whole, borrowed an American 
slang phrase, and asserted that “It was # Lig 
thing !”’ 


Man’s Life. 
7 years in childhood’s sport and play, 
7 years in school from day to day, 
7 years at trade or college life, 
7 years to find a place and wife, 
7 years to pleasure’s folly given, 
7 years to business hardly driven, 
7 years for some wild-goose chase, 
7 years for wealth a bootless race, 
7 years for wealth a bootiess race, / 
7 years in weakness spent and care 
Then die and go you should k 


f 


w where. 





Si icMiiatadd Adiarendimandbsaieatitecion-sncdtelycaen. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER SUPPLEMENT. 

















MISSING BAGGAGE. 
How the Great Central 

Route Deals with Claims 

for Missing Baggage. 

“Baggage at the risk of 
the owner” is generally the 
motto upon all Southern rail- 
roads; and the battered con- 
dition in which it emerges 
from a travelling engage- 
ment, or @ftentimes does not 
emerge at all, is convincing 
that the motto is one full of 
significance. We have be- 
fore had occasion to remark 
upon the great superiority 
of Northern railroads over 
Southern, in careful atten- 
tion to business, proper con- 
sideration for the comfort, 
convenience, and safety of 
passengers, promptness, po- 
liteness, and the greater sense 
of responsibility manifested 
by officials. An incident has 
just been made known to us, 
which illustrates this in the 
most convincing manner. 

A fortnight ago, a promi- 
nent merchant of this city, 
whose tent is pitched up 








among the cotton-presses, on 
his arrival home from Niag- 
ara Falls, missed a trunk 
containing jewelry and per- 
sonal apparel to a consider- 
able value, which had been 

















checked upon the GREAT 
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WestERN RarILway or 

Canapa. He immediately 
telegraphed the fact to Mr, W. K. Muir, 
the Superintendent of the road, who re- 
sponded, assuring him of its safety; and 
yesterday it was delivered safe and sound 
at his residence by the chief baggage- 
master of the road, who had been de- 
spatched with it in charge to New Orleans, 
Such instances of careful attention to busi- 
ness are extremely rare, we are sorry to 
say,-in this section of country, and fully 
warrants the publicity we giveit. A ROAD 
WHICH HOLDS THE INTERESTS OF ITS PAT- 
RONS IN SUCH JEALOUS REGARD, NOT ON- 
LY DESERVES PUBLIC PATRONAGE, BUT IS 
WORTHY OF BEING CITED AS AN EXAMPLE 
FOR GENERAL EMULATION. — New Orleans 


paper. 


NAMES OF OFFICERS OF THE RAILROADS 
FORMING : 


THE GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 
Michigan Central Railroad. 


JAS. F. JOY, Pres., Detroit, Mich. 

H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 

T. HOOPS, Gen. Freight Agt., Chicago. 

C.H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt., Detroit. 

C. D. WHITCOMB, Gen. Ticket Agt., Detroit, Mich. 
Gen. Receiver, Detroit. 

A. 8. SWEET, Jr., Master Mechanic. 

J.B. SUTHERLAND, Master Car-Builder, Detroit. 

JOHN NEWELL, Purchasing Agt., Detroit. Mich. 

L. P. KNIGHT, Local Freight Agt., Detroit, 

G. W. GILBERT, Cashier, Detroit. 


Great Western (Canada) Railway. 

THOS DAKIN, LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
President. 

W.K. MUIR, Gen. Supt., Hamilton. 

JOSEPH PRICE, Treasurer, Hamilton, Ont, 

G. L. REID, Chief Engineer, Hamilton, Ont. 

J. CRAMPTON, Gen. Freight Agt., Detroit, Mich. 

JOSEPH METCALF, Auditor, Hamilton, Ont. 

W. WALLACE, Asst. Traffic Supt., London, Ont. 

WILLIAM McMASTER, Senator, Chairman, Can. 

M. PENNINGTON, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agent, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. ; 

N. WEATHERSTON, Freight Agent, Toronto. 

W. A. ROBINSON, Locomotive and Car Supt., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

T. J. CRAFT, Local Freight Agent, Detroit. 

T. BUTTERS, Local Frt. Agt,, Suspension Bridge. 

D. McEACHEREN, Wood Agt., Hamilton. 

R. BEATTY, Gen. Purchasing Agent, Hamilton. 


Joint Agents Michigan Central and Great 
Western Railroads. 

Cc. E. NOBLE, Agt., 349 Broadway, New York. 

GEO. E. JARVIS, Frt. Agt., 349 Broadway, New 
York. 

W. EDGAR, Gen. Ticket Accountant, 349 Rroad- 
way, New York. 

P. K. RANDALL, Freight and Passenger Agent, 
69 Washington Street, Boston. 

H.C. WENTWORTH, Gen. West. Passenger Agt., 
Chicago. 

F. E. SNOW, Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 

A. WALLINGFORD, Freight and Passenger Agt., 
Chicago. 

J.8. WOOD, Freight and Passenger Agt., 345 Main 
Street, Buffalo. 

T. N. DERBY, Passenger Agent, Ogdensburg. 

R. B. PRICE, Passenger Agent, 95 Waverley Block, 
Rochester. 

A.J. HARLOW, Gen. Eastern Passenger Agent, 
849 Broadway, New York. 


New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Pres., New York. 

WM. H. VANDERBILT, Vice-Pres., New York, 

E, D, WORCESTER, Secretary, Albany, N.Y. 

C. C. CLARK,.Treasurer, New York, 

D. W. TUTHILL, Auditor, New York, 

J. M. TUOCEY, Supt. Hud. Riv. Div., New York, 

J. TILLINGHAST, Supt. N.Y. C. R.R., Albany, 
WY. 

Z. C, PRIEST, Asst. Supt. Easterp Div., Utica, 
N.Y. 

W.G. LAPHAM, Asst. Supt. Syracuse and Roch- 
ester Div., Syracuse, N.Y. 

M. W. TORRENCE, Buffalo and Rochester Div., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

S. DRULLARD, Gen. Freight Agt. N.Y. C. R.R., 
Albany, N.Y. 

JOHN MULFORD, Gen. Freight Agt. Hud. Riv. 
Div., New York. 

C. H. KENDRICK, Gen. Ticket Agt., New York. 

C. B. MEEKER, Passenger Agt., Albany, N.Y. 

C. N. DEFOREST, Purchasing Agt., New York. 

M..H. ST. JOHN, Asst. Purchasing Agt., New 
York. 

G. B. VAN VORST, West Albany, 

H.“WATKINS, Syracuse, 

AMOS GOULD, Rochester, 

WM. BUCHANAN, New York, 


Erie Railway. 
JAY GOULD, President, New York. 
C. H. P. ARCHER, Vice-President, New York. 
L. D. RUCKER, Gen. Superintendent, New York. 
J. W.GUPPY, Asst. Gen. Supt., New York, 
@. P. MOROSINI, Auditor, New York. 
WILLIAM R. BARR, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York. 
J.N. ABBOTT, Asst. Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York. 
B. W. BLANCHARD, Gen. Frt. Agt., New York. 
H. C. FISK, Supt. Northwestern Div., Buffalo, 
H: G. BROOKS, Supt. Machinery, New York. 
GEO. C. HALL, Purchasing Agent, New York, 
H.°L. BROWN, Master Mechanic, Jersey City, 


\ . Boston and Albany Railway. 


©. W.CHAPIN, President, Springfield, Mass, 
©. 0. RUSSELL, Superintendent, Springfield, Mase. 
JB. PIN, Asst. Superintendent, Albany, N.Y. 
NCOLN, Vice Pres., Worcester, Mass, 
, Asst, Superintendent, Boston, Mass, 
VENS, Treasurer, Boston, Mass, 
J.-M. GRE 8, Gen. Ticket Agt., Springficld, Mass, 
" Gen. Freight Agent, Boston, Mass, 


Master 
’ Mechanics, 





Touching Devotion. 


Onn of the most, tearful cases ever told of 
paper is this, of a little boy, a mere child, who 
travelled fourteen hundred .miles, taking care 
of the body of his dead mother all the way : 

An expressman, upon reaching his office 
early one cold morning in January, observed 
on the sidewalk along, heavy box, which his 
practised eye at once identified as containing 
acorpse. Upon the end of the box, shivering 
with cold, sat a little half-clad boy, about seven 
or eight years of age. Addressing him kindly, 
he said, — . 

“My lad, don’t sit there, you will freeze. 
Come in and sit by the fire.” 

Bursting into tears, the little fellow replied, — 

“No, I can’t come. My mother is in this 
box, and I promised her that I would not leave 
her until we got home.” 

Deeply affected with the touching devotion 
of this brave little fellow, he finally succeeded 
in convincing him of the entire safety of his 
precious charge, and taking him to a neighbor- 
ing restaurant, gave him a warm breakfast, and 
then learned the particulars of his story. 

His father died about a year previously, in a 
remote village in Minnesota, leaving his mother 
in poor health and nearly destitute. She died, 
but a few days before the boy’s sad journey, 


| charging the little hero with the sad duty of 


conveying the remains to her friends in a dis- 
tant State, and furnished him with (all she had) 
a sum of money barely sufficient to carry them 
both by freight-cars to their destination. 

The little fellow had actually ridden night 
and day in a freight-car with his melancholy 
trust, never for a moment losing sight of it. 


JACK AND ME. 
BY G, A. BAKER, JR. 


Here y’ are! Black your boots, Boss? 
Do it for jest five cents: 
Shine ’em up in a minute, 
That is ’f nothin’ prevents. 
Set your foot right on there, sir, 
The mornin’ ’s kinder cold, — 
Sorter rough on a feller 
When his coat’s a gettin’ old. 
Well, yes ; —call it a coat, sir, 
Though ’tain’t much mor’n a tear; 
Can’t get myself another, 
Ain’t got the stamps to spare. 
Make as much as most on ’em, — 
That’s so; but then you see 
They’ve only got one to do for, 
‘There’s two on us, —Jack and me. 


Him? Why, that little feller, 
With a double-up sorter back, 
Sittin’ there on the gratin’, 
Sunnin’ hisself, —- that’s Jack. 
Used to be round sellin’ papers; 
The cars there was his lay: 
But he got shoved off the platform 
Under the wheels one day. 
Yes: the conductor did it, — 
Gave him a reg’lar throw; 
He didn’t care if he killed him, — 
Some on ’em is jest so. 
He’s never been all right since, sir; 
Sorter quiet and queer. 
Him and me go together, — 
He’s what they call cashier. 
High old style for a boot-black, 
Made all the fellers laugh ; 
Jack and me had to take it, 
But we didn’t mind no chaff. 
Trouble! I guess not much, sir; 
Sometimes when biz get’s slack, 
I don’t know how I'd stand it 
If ’twasn’t for little Jack, 
Why, boss, you ought to hear him: 
He says we needn’t care 
How rough luck is down here, sir, 
If some day we get up there. 
All done now, — How’s that, sir ? 
Shine like a pair of lamps. 
Mornin’! give it to Jack, sir; 
He looks after the stamps. 


Prophecy Regarding the Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad. 

Less than fifty years ago, the Boston Courier 
editorially prophesied as follows concerning 
the then projected railway between Albany and 
Boston: ‘ Alcibiades, or some other great 
man of antiquity, it is said, cut off his dog’s 
tail that quid nuncs might not be extinct from 
want of excitement. Some such motive, we 
doubt not, has moved one or two of our natu. 
ral and experienced philosophers to get up the 
project of a railroad from Boston to Albany,— 
@ project which every one who knows the 
simplest rule in arithmetic knows to be imprac- 
ticable, but at an expense little less than the 
market value of the whole territory of Massa- 
chusetts ; and which, if practicable, every per- 
son of common-sense knows, would be as useless 
as a railroad from Boston to the moon.” 


The Railway Interest of the World, 


Tue whole length of all the railways in the 
world is 120,000 miles. The cost of the same 
was, in round numbers, $10,000,000,000. 
Those of Great Britain are the most costly, 
and those of the United States are the least so, 
The railway system of the world is supposed 
to give employment to over one million per- 
sons. 


THE BLUE LINE. 


Tars freighting line was organized 
January 1, 1867, as the Great CenrRaL 
Freiautine Route from the Atlaniic to 
the Pacific. It is owned and operated by 
| sixteen of the principal railroads in the 

United States and Canada, viz. : — 


Mic#icgan CENTRAL, 
Great WESTERN, 
New York CenTRAL, 
Boston & ALBANY, 
Provipence & WorGESTER, 
Worcester & Nasaua, 
HovusaTOonic, 
Jackson, Lansine, & SAGINAW, 
Louisvitie, N. A. & Cut, 
Intinois CENTRAL, 
CuicaGgo & Sr. Louis, 
Carcaao, BurLineton, & QUINCY, 
Buriincton & Missouri River, 
HanniBa & St. Josepn, 
Union Pactric, 
CENTRAL PaciFic, 

Anp Oruer Connectine Roaps. 


Among its advantages is the fact that it 
is the only route which offers to shippers of 
freight an unbroken gauge to ‘and from 
Chicago and the seaboard, and to all in- 
terior points on the lines of Eastern con- 
nections beyond Suspension Bridge and 
Buffalo, and also that it transports all 
through freight between the most distant 
points of the roads in interest without change 
When loaded, the cars are 
locked and sealed, and not opened until 
they arrive at their destination. 

These two advantages have made the 
transportation of freight reliable, safe, and 
quick. P 
Exclusively operated by railroad com- 
panies extending over five thousand miles 


of cars. 


and owning a sufficient number of locomo- 
tives and cars to do its work, the BLure 
Line obviates delays by removing the 
necessity of transfers of freight which are 
the frequent cause of loss or damage to 
property. 

It transports with rapidity. 

The Sutherland’s Patent Refrigerator 
Cars, which transport butter and other 
property liable to damage through heat, 
in the best condition, are run exclusively 
on the Biur Live. 

The quicker time and better order in which 
the Biue Live delivers its freight over 
other routes, and the promptness with 
which claims for overcharges, loss, or dau- 
age are settled, are among the causes which 
have given to it a wide and appreciative 
popularity. Its agents are gentlemen who 
appreciate and courteously respond to the 
wants of freighters. 

Cheap Food from the Blue Line. 

The the Atlantic cities 
must look to cheap transportation for such 
areduction of the prices of food as’ will 
make it possible for families of moderate 
means to live comfortably and respectably 
therein. This reduction may be easily 
effected through the agency of the Blue 
Line, which transports grain in bulk, flour 
and other produce, and, in its Sutherland's 
Patent Refrigerator Cars, butter, egzs, beef, 
and other perishable property, from Chicago 
to New York or Boston, without change of 
cars. 

Improved lard in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Kansas on the lines of the roads oper- 
ating the Buoe Line can be bought for 
$25 per acre. The same quality of land 
in the Middle and Eastern States would 
cost from $100 to $200 per acre. 

Butter raised from these cheap lands 
can be sent from Chicage-to New York or 
Boston in Refrigerator Cars at about one 
cent per lb. 

The price of eggs raised by the wives of 
the farmers of Illinois in Chicago averages 
from ten to fifteen cents per dozen; and 
they can be placed in New York or Boston 
at the cost of $1.35 per hundred. _ 

Good hay is selling on farms back of 
Chicago at from $6 to $8 per ton. It can 
be delivered in Boston, in six days from 
Chicago, at the cost of $11 per ton. 

The best of beef slaughtered in Chicago 
can be placed in Boston fresh and improved 
at the rate of $1 per 100 lbs. 

Thus the Biur Lrvg, when its facilities 
are known and used, will benefit both the 
Western producer and the Eastern consum- 
er. It is one of those agencies which 
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modern commerce uses to revolutionize 


. West, inasmuch as it insures them 
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and equalize prices. It places the farmer 
of the West, with low-priced lands on the 
lines of its railroads, in equitable competition 
with the farmer on high-priced lands in 
the Middle or Eastern States. The for- 
mer pays only 625 per acre for land, 
the latter pays from $100 to $200 per 
acre, 

The Blue Line thus offers to young farm- 
settle the 
that 
the products of their farms shall be placed 
in first-class condition, within six days, in 
the markets of the East at freighting rates 
which will enable them*to compete with 
Eastern farmers. 


ers great inducements to in 


Blue Line a Revolutionist. 


The Bivur Liye has revolutionized the 
freight business of the East and the West, 
because it has offered to merchants facili- 
ties for readily supplying the Eastern and 
Western markets 

Before its inauguration freight cars were 
required by the exigencies of different 
railroads to be opened and their contents 
transferred from the cars of one road to 
those of another. 

The result was, that during the busy 
seasons of the.year, freight accumulated at 
the points of transshipment, and was thereby 
so delayed that the merchant could not 
even guess when his goods would arrive at 
their destination. 

Large qudatities of grain and flour were 
obliged to be stored at convenient points, 
so as to be in readiness to meet the de- 
the 


which tried the 


mands of market. In those days 
patience of merchants’ 
souls, the supply in store formed a part 
of the daily market reports. New Eng- 
land then did but a small trade in grain in 
bulk ; elevators were rarely built, and but 
seldom used ; and the interior towns scarce- 
ly ever saw a carload of unmilled grain. 
The market was exposed to fluctuations, 
according as the supply in store was dimin- 
ished or increased. . 

The Brive LIne 
this sort 


revolutionized 
these 


has 
of trade and remedied 
freighting evils. 

Grain in bulk. is now transported from 
interior towns in the Western States to 
almost every town in New England which 
is connected with a railroad. 

By reducing the cost and time of trans- 
shipment by rendering freight blocks im- 
possible, the through cars have brought the 
producer and consumer nearer together, 
and thus made it unnecessary to keep 
large stocks of grain, flour, and other 
Western goods on hand. 

The daily reports of the arrivals in Bos- 


ton of grain in bulk indicate the growing |, 


importance and pecuniary benefit of the 
Brive Lrxe to the whole country. 

apples 
brought to Boston and other Eastern cities 
from the State of New York; but a short 
crop in that locality cut off the supply, and 
left the Eastern market with few arrivals 
and high prices. 
apple crop has generally failed throughout 
New England and New York; but the 
Western States, by the aid of the Biue 
Line, have supplied the Eastern market, 
and thus have kept prices at reasonable 
rates. 

The effects of the short crop of hay m 
New England have been relieved by tne 
agency of the Biur Lrvg, in bringing hay 
to Boston from Illinois an. Michigan, at 
the cost of not more than $10 or $11 per 
ton. 

Butter, chees®, eggs, fresh beef, and mut- 
ton, articles whose prices enhance the cost 
of living to Boston, are daily brought 
from Chicago to Boston by the refrigerator- 
cars of the BLur LIne. 


California and the Blue Line. 

The Biue Live transports, without 
change of cars, from San Francisco to 
Eastern markets, fruit, wool, leather, tea in 
bond; and the products of Eastern manu- 
facturers to the markets of the Pacific 
coast. 

Recently, one car-load of silk-worm eggs 
was transported from Yokahama, Japan, 
by steamer to San Francisco; thence by 
the Biue Line to New York, whence they 
were landed in Havre, by steamer, in for- 
ty-five days from the time of their shipment 
in Japan. Japanese goods and teas, Chi- 
nese silks and teas, are weekly freighted by 
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‘CURFEW MUST NOT RING 
TO-NICHT.” 


BY ROSA A. HARTWICK. 


ENGLAND’s sun was setting o'er 
the hills so far away, 

Filled the land with misty beauty / 
at the close of one sad day; 

And the last rays kissed the fore-. ' 
head of aman and maiden fair; 

He with ateps so slow and weary, 
she with sunny floating hair; 

He with bowed head, sad, and 
thoughtful; she with lips so 
cold and white, 

Struggled to keep back the mur- 
mur, “‘Ourfew must not ring 
to-night.” 


“Sexton,” Bessie’s white lips fal- 
tered, pointing to the prigion 
old — 

With its walls so tall and gloomy, 
walls so dark and damp and 
cold — 

** ve a loverin that prison, doom- 
ed this very night to dic, 

At the ringing of the curfew; and 
no earthly help is night. 

Cromwell "ll not be here till sun- 
set,” and her face grew 
strangely white, 

As she spoke in husky whispers, 
“Curfew must not ring to- 
night!” 


“ Bessie,” calmly spoke the sexton 
(every word pierced her young 
heart 

Like a thousand gleaming arrows, 
—like a deadly poisoned 

dart), — 

Long, long years I’ve rung the 
curfew,from that gloomy shad- 
owed tower, 

Every evening, just at sunset, it 
has told the twilight hour; 

I have dfne my duty ever, — tried 
to do it just and right, 

Now I’m old I will not miss it, 
—girl, the curfew rings to- 
night!" 
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Great Western of Oanada, New-York 


sing & Saginaw Railroads. 


Suspension Bridge and Buffalo. 
@ ALL THROUGH FREIGHT 


distant points of the roads in interest 


The immense freight equipment of all the roads in 


aa THE BLUE-LINB CARS are a 
from their own roads. 


THROUGH WITH REGULARITY 


Liable to Breakage or Injury, and to all PERE 


to be marked and consigned via 


‘“‘“BrL.U E 


aa- FREIGHT CONTRACTS given 


York, and Boston, ' 
J. D. HAYES, 
Cc. Ez. NOBLE, 
GEO. E. JARVIS, 
349 Broadway, New York. 


JAMES MILLS, 
Agent Boston & Albany RR., 
Boston, Mass. 


SAMUEL SMITH, 
2333 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


J. 8. WOOD, 345 Main Street, Buffalo. 


PF. H. STEWART, Freight Agent, M 


out the intervention of immediate parties between the Roads or Line and the public. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE 
” Michigan Oentral, Illinois Central, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Ohicago & Alton, 


Oentral, Hudson River, Boston & Albany, 


Providence & Worcester, Worcester & Nashua, Housatonic, and Jackson, Lan- 


asa The ** BLUE LENE” is the only route that offers to shippers of freight the advan - 
tages of un unbroken gauge through from and to all interior points on the line of Connections beyond 


by this line is thus transported between the most 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! 


interest is employed for the through service of this 


Line, and has been largely increased. This Line is now prepared for the transit and delivery of all 
kinds of freight in Quicker Time and in Better Order than ever: before. 


ll of a strictly uniform build, thus lessening the 


chance of delay from the use of cars of a mixed construction, and the difficulty of repairs while remote 
The Blue Line is operated by the Railroad Companies who own it, with - 


TRAINS RUN 


IN FOUR OR FIVE DAYS 


To and from New York and Boston. Especial care given to the Safe and Quick Transport of Property 


SHABLE PROPERTY. Claims for over- 


charges, loss or damage, promptly settled upon their merits. Be particular and direct all shipments 


I,IN E.?’’ 


at the offices of the Company in Chicago, New 


General Manager, Detroit. 
JNO. CRAMPTON, 
-G. F. A. Great Western R’y, Detroit. 
T. J. CRAFT, Ag’t G. W. R., Detroit. 
P.K. RANDALL, 
69 Washington Street, Boston. 
E. 8S. MORGAN, 
Agent New York Central RR.., 
Albany, N. Y. 
N. D. MUNSON, Quincy, Il 
J. JOHNSON, Cairo, Il. 


THOS. HOOPS, General Freight Agent, Michigan Central Railroad, Chicago. 


ichigan Sentral Railroad, Chicago. 
G. W. R., Chicago. 





A. WALLINGFORD, Ag't M.C.& 


Arrangements of the Blue Line. 


So thorough and comprehensive are the 
arrangements of the Bue Line, that a 


for his shipment a through bill-of-lading 


West to all foreign ports, which will cover 
all the transportation by land and ocean. 


Bonded Line. 


The Brive Lrve has also so arranged 
with the Unitéd-States Government, that it 
is recognized by the Treasury Department 
as a Bonpep Liye, whereby goods in 
bond, i.e., without the payment of the du- 
ties, may be shipped in its bonded cars, 
from the Custom-House in Boston, New 
York, San Francisco, to the Custom-House 
in Chicago, or to any other interior port of 
antry. There they may remain in bond until 
the importer removes them by the payment 
of the duties. 

This arrangement, whose consummation 
required the Biure Live to give’ to the 
United States bonds to the amount of sev- 


| eral hundred thousand dollars, enables the 


interior imperter to do a larger amount of 
business in foreign goods on a smaller capi- 
tal than would be required if he made his 
importations without the aid of the BLUE 
Ling. % 

Advantages of the Blue Line. 


The through-freight system, the refri- 
gerator and the bonded cars of the Bur 
Liye thoroughly respond to the commer- 
cial demands of a country so extensive in 
its domain, and of such diversifigd produc- 
tions, as the United States. By its agency, 
the products of the Orient, brought to San 





Francisco, and the fruits and manufactures 
of California, the harvests and agricultural 


California or Western shipper can receive | 


from the Pacific coast or any part of the | 


| productions of the West, are cheaply and 
| quickly transferred to the markets of the 
East. It thus secures alow cost of provi- 
sions throughout the country; for, if one 
section is overstocked, and another section 
| two thousand miles off is in want, the 
Bive Liye rapidly conveys the abundance 
of the fertile to the poverty of the unfertile 
district. 


Facilities to Shippers. 

The Brve Lrve offers to freighters 
cheapness, facility, rapidity, and safety of 
transportation. 

It locks their goods in a car which is not 
opened until it arrives at its special dépot. 

There is no repeated handling of goods; 
and thereby the loss from injury and pecu- 
lation is lessened. 

It pays special attention to the rapid 

| transit of perishable goods. 
It gives the Western importer who im- 
| ports by its bonded system longer time to 
pay import-duties than if he should import 
directly through Eastern Custom-Houses. 

It courteously and quickly adjusts all 
claims for damages and over-charges. 

It adapts itself to the reasonable re- 
quests of the shipper, and carries out its 
contracts, even to the dotting of an “i” or 
the’crossing of a “ ¢.” 

It stretches across the continent, and 
binds by an iron road of unbroken gauge, 
the ports of the Atlantic to the Golden 
Gate of the Pacific. 


CHILDREN are inquisitive bodies — for instance: 
“What does cleave mean, father?” “It means 
to unite together.” “Does John unite wood 
when he cleaves it?”” “Hem! well it means to 
separate.” ‘Well, father, does a man separate 





from his wife when he cleaves to her?’’ “Hem, 
hem! don’t ask so many foolish questions, child,” 


Wild her eyes, and pale each feature, stern and 
white her thoughtful brow, 

As, within her heart’s deep centre, Bessie made a 
solemn vow. 

She had listened, while judgeé read, without a tear 
or sigh, 

“ At the ringing of the curfew, Basil Underwood | 
must die!” 

And her breath came fast and faster, and her eyes 
grew large and bright, 

One low murmur scarcely spoken, “Curfew must 
not ring to-night.” 


She with light step bounded forward, sprang within 
the old churth-door, 

Left the old man coming slowly, path’s he’d trod so 
oft before. 

Not one moment paused the maiden, but, with cheek 
and brow aglow, 

She gazed up the gloomy tower, where the bell rung 
to and fro; 

Then she climbed the slimy ladder, dark, without 
one ray of light, 

Upward atill, her pale lips saying, — ‘“‘ Curfew sbali 
not ring to-night!” 


She has reached the topmost ladder; o’er her hangs 

the great dark bell, 

And the awful gleam beneath her, like the pathway 

down to heil. 

See, the ponderous tongue’is swinging; ’tis the hour 

of curfew now ; — 

And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped her 

breath, and paled her brow. 

Shall she letit ring? No, never! and her eyes flash 
with sudden light, 

As she springs and grasps it firmly 
not ring to-night!” 


“ Curfew shall 


Out she swung, far out; the city seemed a tiny speck 
below ; 

There; *twixt heaven and earth suspended, as the 
bell swung to and fro, 

And the half-deaf sexton ringing (years he 
heard the bell), 

And he thought that twilight curfew rang young Ba- 
sil’s funeral-knell. 

Still the maiden, clinging firmly, cheek and brow so 
pale and white, 

Stilled her frightened heart’s wild beating, ‘‘ Curfew 
shall not ring to-night! ’’ 


had not 


It was o’er,—the bell ceased swaying, and the 
maiden stepped once more 

Firmly on the damp old ladder, where for hundred 
years before 

Human foot had not been planted, and what she this 
night had done 

Should be told long ages after, as the rays of set- 
ting sun 

Light the sky with mellow beauty, — aged sires with 
heads of white, 

Tell the children why the curfew did not ring that 
one sad night, 


O’er the distant hille came Cromwell. Bessie saw 


him, and her brow, 

Lately white with sickening horror, glows with eud- 
den beauty now ; 

At his feet she told her story, showed her hands all 
bruised and torn, 

And her sweet young face so haggard, with a look 
so sad and worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity, —lit his eyes 
with misty light, 

“Go; your lover lives,” cried Cromwell. ‘ Curfew 
shall not ring to-night! ” 


Frying the Holder. 


“ Squrre K., a well-known barrister of Bel- 
knap, having occasion to transact some busi- 
ness at the Ossipee court, found a few days at 
his disposal which he determined to spend in 
trouting in the mountain brooks. In company 
with an artist friend he wandered several miles 
into the country. Night came down, and the 
sportsmen concluded to spend the night at a 
farm-house, if permission could be obtained, 
and return early the next morning to the vil- 
lage. A cheery-faced old lady granted per- 
mission to remain under her roof that night. 
Now, as it was necessary that our legal friend 
should be at court at eight next day, the good 
dame arose early and prepared breakfast by the 
light of a tallow candle. The anglers were seated 
at the table in a dark corner of the kitchen, 
while the old lady was engaged over a sizzling 
frying-pan on the stove. ‘ How’s this steak, 
T., tough, eh!’ asked the lawyer, sotto voce. 
‘Don’tknow; why?’ ‘By Jove, I can’t chew 
the stuff!’ continued he. Wiping the sweat 
from his forehead, he made another effort to 
masticate the mouthfal, then shouted, ‘ My 
good woman, will you be kind enough to see 
why this steak is so very tough?’ The pleas- 
ant-faced old lady appeared with her candle, 
wiped the moisture from her spectacles and 
looked at the plate, dropped the tallow candle 
into the lawyer’s lap and shouted with horror : 
‘Great State of Hampshire! J’ve fried my 
holder ! ,”? 


Awful Warning. 


A New Yorx paper tells about a bag- 
gage-master at Concord, N. H., who, “while 
working at his congenial occupation of smashing 
trunks, missed his footing and fell, smashing 
bis Tread on atrank and killing himself.” It 
concludes: “ This is the first case of the kind 
on record, and all travellers hope it may prove 
a warning to baggage-men in general.” 


In 1828 there were three miles of railway in 
the United States, and now there are 48,860 
miles; and the increase cannot be less chau 





thirty miles per day. 
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Is a fecent lecture Mr. Thomas Hughes 


gave an account of some of his American ex- 
periences, of which we find some notice in the 
Tribune. Among other things he was enabled 
to compare a bridge across the Mississippi 
with the one built by Stephenson across the St. 
Lawrence. “ Lucky for you that you have lit- 
tle snow in this part ef the country,” said Mr. 
Hughes to the engineer. “Stephenson was 
obliged to roof in his bridge.” “We have 
just as much snow here,” replied the engineer, 
“ but we let our snow fall throuch the bridge, and 
require no roofing —at which practical wisdom 
Mr. Hughes felt abashed for himself and the 
great Stephenson, 
* 
The Schoolhouse as a Sign. ° 
Tree is no surer sign of a lack of intelli- 
gence and refinement in a neighborhood than 
a dilapidated and slovenly schoolhouse, its 
benches hacked with knives and stained with 
ink, its doors unhinged, its floor covered with 
dirt, its windows open to sun and rain, On 
the other hand, if you see a schoolhouse neat 
in design, freshly painted, in good repair, with 
a well-turfed yard filled with beautiful shade- 
trees, you instinctively infer that the families 
of the neighborhood are enterprising and intel- 
ligent. If the schoolhouse is what it ought to 
be, you are likely to find in it a competent 
teacher and well-behaved scholars. In such a 
neighborhood, moreover, you will be likely to 
find the farms well ‘taken care of, the fences 
trim, the houses and barns in good repair. 
The town which neglects its schools is on the 
high-road to ruin, — Oliver Johnson, 


Mighty Fond of the Widows. 

Tux following story is related of an old man 
of strict creed and high moral standing in a 
community near this city. It is said immedi- 
ately following the death of his third wife he 
donned his coat and hat, and with a smiling 
face, that indicated no thought of a failure, 
summoned a widow. lady living in the neigh- 
borhood to the door, and announced the news 
to her thus: “Good mornin’, ma’am. I’m 
*round tellin’ folks how my old woman’s dead. 
Don’t know for sartin that I shall get married 
again. You are aware, howsomever (with a 
knowing wink), that I’m mighty fond of the 
widders.” His fourth marriage has been placed 
on record. — Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph, 


Income. 

Ir your income is five dollars a day, spead 
but four. If it is one dollar, spend eighty 
cents. If it is but ten cents, spend nine. If it 
is three potatoes, save half a potato for seed. 
Thus you will gradually acquire something ; 
while, if you spend and consume as you go, 
you will never get ahead one inch in life, but 
every sunset will look on you poorer than at 
sunrise, because you will have used unprofitably 
one day more of your strength and your allotted 
term of life. ' 


** Too Much Niggsh.” 

“Tur New-Orleans Times,” in relating how 
the Chinese disposed of a troublesome darkey in 
Louisiana, says: — 

+ One of our coast-planters, who has a num- 
ber of Chinese laborers in his employ, seeing a 
disposition on the part of some of the negroes 


to annoy the Orientals, and apprehending a 


resort by the latter to the use of the sharp | 


knives which they always wear, cautioned them 
not to take the law into their hands, but in 
case they were troubled by any negro to bring 
the offender before him, and he would see that 
justice was done. 

Accordingly, one day the planter, while sit- 
ting on his gallery, observed a procession of 
the Chinamen coming from the quarters, bear- 


ing at their head a dark package. They | 


marched with great deliberation and dignity 
up to the mansion, and laid their burden on 
the gallery at the feet of the planter. It proved 
to be a “ chunk of a negro,” securely bound, as 
only Chinamen know how to tie a parcel of 
goods. The negro was scared out of his 
senses, though entirely unhurt. Laying him 
quietly down on the gallery, the leader of the 
Chinese, pointing to the dark mass, said to the 
planter: “ Niggah! too much! too much nig- 
gah!” and then the whole party trotted back 
to their work. 

It was an hour’s hard work to untie the 
frightened negro, who, on his release, very 
cheerfully acted upon the suggestion of the 
planter to “ make himself scarce.” 


“THIS SEAT IS ENGAGED.” 


Tis railroad lie is getting to be a nuisance 
Sothought a gentleman the other day, on & 
Boston and Albany train. “That is played 

ut,” said he to a well-dressed lady who had 
spread her skirts and her selfishness over two 
seats, while others were tired of standing. 
Suiting his action to the word, he took the 
seat that he had paid for, and out of which her 
meanness would have deprived him. Having 
the ride before me from Boston to Springfield, 
I watched this thing. Here was a lady with 
nurse and baby who, in a crowded car, with 
two tickets, pre-empted four seats. There was 
a lady who at every stopping-place took the 
outside scat and so arranged herself as to hin- 
der from entering any but a bold intruder; 
and when the train started she would slide 
back into the inside seat. As the car began to 
fill up another woman repelled a timid intruder 
with, “ This seat is engaged;” though he knew 
it was a lie. But the next comer, being a 
more travelled man, took it. My eye then fell 
on a caption in the “ Selected Miscellany” of 
the day’s Republican — ‘‘ Why women are not 
magnanimous.” The first sentence was: — 
“What women in civilized countries mostly 
want, is magnanimity ;” and the concluding sen- 
tence was: “ Women are commonly trained to 
believe that so long as they are ‘ virtuous,’ it is 
not requisite that they shall be sincere and 
magnanimous; therefore their common defects 
are insincerity and meanness.” Being a 
woman, I should have resented these sharp 
words of Mr. McCarthy; but with these women 
around me, what could I do but blush for my 
sex? I was just then, however, greatly re- 
lieved by my little Johnny, who whispered, 
pointing at an elderly and extremely respect- 
able-looking gentleman near us, “ Mamma, that 
man tells lies.” “ How do you know, John- 
ny?” “Why, he says that is engaged; and it’s 
a lic, mamma. Should you think he would 
tell lies?” And my blue-eyed boy looked 
the elderly gentleman over thoroughly. I 
don’t know who he was, but if he should read 
this, let him understand that he has impaired 
one little boy’s confidence in nice-looking, el- 
derly gentlemen ; and if he reads his Bible, let 
him meditate on the words of Jesus, “ Whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones which be- 





lieve in me, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 
“Pooh!” says the old gent, “ That’s the pious 
dodge! What’s the sense of lugging your 
Christianity into a rail car?” Ah! that is the 
question. Wouldn’t a little of the Christiani- 
ty we preach about and profess in churches be 
a good thing in rail cars? Ask the conductor 
what he thinks about it. I should like to hear 
a railroad conductor preach a. lay sermon on 
human selfishness and meanness as he views it 
on the road. Was it not Lord Bacon that said, 
“Nothing more tests a man than travel”? 
That nothing tests a woman so much, is the 
opinion of —Yours, Betsey aye! 
Jield Republican 


THE ENGINEER’S STORY. 
BY G. L. CATLIN. 

“T’ve been thinking,” said the express- 
messenger, “that our friend, Jim T 
during his twelve years of running an 
engine on this road, must have run up 
against many a worse adventure than this, 
my friends. SoI propose we call on him 
for a story from his own experience.” 

“ That’s a good idea,” answered several 
voices. 

“Come, Jim, old fellow,” said the con- 
ductor, “ give us the story of that day when 
you came so near going head-first over the 
P Bridge, train and all. I never did 
hear the whole truth of that matter.” 

The engineer looked into the fire thought- 
fully for a moment, and a shadow stole over 
his pleasant face, as he answered, — 

“ Well, boys, it’s ten years ago since that 
little affair happened, but it never comes 
back tomy mind without making me shud- 
der at the recollection of it. I was running 
No. 7, between H—— and B——, at the 
time ; the road was in prime condition, —my 
engine had just had a thorough overhauling, 
and altogether the duties were pleasant 
and easy enough, as one of our trade’s 
duties go. 

“Well, one Sunday morning, I had 
backed down from the engine-house to the 
station at H , coupled on to my train, and 
was waiting for the passengers to finish 
their breakfast, and go aboard again for a 
start. One by one they came hurrying 

ut;-and I stood on the platform by the 

tender, playing with the children, whom 
my wife had brought down ‘to the dépét, as 
was her custom every Sunday morning, to 
see me off. I was living in H at the 
time, for that way I had a chance to pass 
my evenings at home, you see. I was just 
giving my youngsters a parting hug, and 
wondering why the fireman stayed so long 
at his breakfast, when all of a sudden I 
saw aman, a stranger to me, jump stealthily 
but quickly on the engine, and pull the 
throttle. The wheels creaked, the train 
moved, the loiterers on the platform jumped 
hurriedly on board. Quick as thought I 
placed the child in its mother’s arms, and 
in another instant was face to face with 
the intruder. 

“A single look sufficed to tell me that 
he meant mischief. A man of herculean 
stature, bareheaded and scantily attired, 
with eyes glaring like coals of fire, with 
long hair falling down upon his shoulders, 
with sleeves rolled up above his elbows, 
displaying brawny, muscular arms, and 
with a wild, excited laugh upon his coun- 
tenance, was before me, pulling the bell- 
rope violently, and taking apparently but 
little notice of my presence. In less time 
than I have been telling it, I had closed 
with him. 

“* What are 
crazy?’ I cried. 

“He looked at me for a minute, with 
that same devilish leerin his eye; and, 
pushing me back as if I were a feather, 
said, abstractedly, — 

“ «Don’t annoy me now, I beg of you — 
I’m busy.’ 

“T summoned all my strength and’ rushed 
upon him again ; for by this time the train 
was well in motion, and the rate of speed 
was momentarily increasing. 

“He let go of the bell-rope, and, as I 
seized him by the arms, grasped mine in 


you doing? Are you 


turn, and, holding me in a vice-like grip, - 


looked me full in the face. 

“« Didn’t'l tell you,’ said he, in a harsher 
voice than before, ‘that I didn’t wish to be 
annoyed ?’ 

“TI glanced into his face closely as he 
spoke, and then, for the first time, the hor- 
rible truth broke in upon me,— the man 
was mad ! 

“T felt a shudder run through my veins, 
and great drops of cold sweat stood out 
upon my face, as ina single moment I 
realized the dreadful danger before me. I 
thought of my little children, whose kisses 
were yet warm upon my face, and of that 
long train behind us, full of passengers so 
little suspecting their peril. All the stories 
I had ever heard or read of crazy people 
and their freaks flashed through my mind 
in that instant, as I felt myself pushed 
backward to destruction. 

“But no: quietly seating me upon the 
bench on the other side, he loosened his 
hold, and returned to his post, saying, in 
the same abstracted voice as at first, — 

«There, now! I don’t want to be both- 
ered !’ 

“ By this time we were dashing along at 
a pretty rapid rate, and I could see that he 
knew how to handle the engine almost as 
well as I iid myself. I jumped to my feet, 
and a third time leaned forward to reached 
the throttle lever. 

“ * For God’s sake, stop her !’ I exclaimed. 
‘Who are you?’ 

“* Me?’ he answered, with a quiet laugh. 
‘I’m a practical engineer, working in the 
interests of science; I’ve studied for years 
and years and years; and now I want to 
make an experiment. Don’t interrupt me!’ 

He gave me another look, full of wild 
determination, and then burst into a fit of 
hilarious laughter. 

‘Good! good! good!’ he cried. ‘ But 
she'll do better, better, better, by and by. 








Now — she flies!’ 


y 
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“He gave the throttle lever another | 
faster than | 


jerk; the engine shot away 
ever, and trees, telegraph-poles, fences, and 
houses went by like lightning. 

“ For a moment I sunk down upon my 
seat in utter despair. To measure strength 
with the madman was, I saw, simply suici- 
dal. A struggle could only result in certain 
destruction to myself, and probable destruc- 
tion to the train and all on board of it. 

“ But one possible chance of regaining con- 
trol of the engine presented itself, and that 
would require all the nerve and coolness I 
had in me. I must draw him into conver- 
sation, and watch for my opportunity to gain 


advantage, either of his credulity or his | 


vanity, sufficiently to induce him to give 
me his place. Once there, I must trust to 
Providence and my own courage to prevent 
further mischief. 

“J scanned him closer than ever for a 
moment or two. He seemed to have en- 
tirely forgotten my presence; now jump- 
ing up, and laughing and clapping his 
hands; now letting more steam on; now 
looking eagerly out ahead, and murmuring 
‘ Better, better, better still!’ 

“My heart was thumping against my 
chest, as I said, — 

“<« You seem to understand your business 
pretty well, friend. Been 
long at it?’ 

“He looked at me; 
but did not answer. 

“<*T see you are a good practical engi- 
‘How long 


, 


anyhow, my 


looked away again, 


neer, as you say,’ I continued. 
have you been in the business ? 

“« Years and years and years, Itell you!’ 
he answered. ‘It was I who fitted out 

egasus, the winged steed: I who gave 
that fellow, Icarus, the wax wings ; but he 
flew too near Old Sol, and they melted and 
let him down into the water. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

“¢] wish I only had your experience at 
it,” said I; ‘what a team we'd make 
together, pulling in the cause of science, 
eh?’ 

« A new light, an expression of unspeak- 
able delight, lighted up his face as, catch- 
ing my words, he turned toward me, and, 
looking me full in the face, ansWered, but 
no longer abstractedly, — 

“Are you for science, too?’ 

“ « Science, every inch of me !’ said I. 

“¢Give us your hand!’ and he shook 
mine with a fervor which sent a tingle to 
my very collar-bone. ‘ Hurrah for science! 
You’re the man I’ve been searching for 
with a lantern these thousand years. You 
can help me. 
whispered in my ear so distinctly that I 
could hear every word and letter of it 
above the racket around us—‘can you 
keep a secret ?’ 





But’ —and he leaned and‘ 








“Certainly I can,’ I replied, while a 
sort of creeping horror stole over me, as | 
felt his hot breath upon my face. 

“* You swear you can?’ he continued, 
looking inquiringly into my face. 

“«T swear I can!’ said I, with a desperate 
effort, looking back at him. 

“ ¢ Because,’ he grated out, between his 
teeth, ‘if I thought you meant to betray 
me, I'd tear your tongue out !’ 

«“« Never fear one man of science betray- 
ing another,’ I answered, with a sickly 
attempt at bravery. ‘I’m your man!’ 

“* Well, then, mind what I say,’ said the 
madman, apparently re-assured, and pulling 
from his pocket a bunch of dirty papers, 
scrawled all over with lead-pencil marks. 


|‘ Here’s my secret, the result of five hun- 


dred years’ hard study. To you, as a friend 
of science, I will impart it. 
your promise ! ’ 

“By this time I felt 
not only in apprehension of my strange 


But remember 


terribly uneasy, 
companion’s intentions, but on account of 
the alarming rapidity at which we were 
moving. The madman was crafty enough 
to keep his position upon the footboard, and 
I saw there was no hope of stealing a 


march upon him in that direction. 


«“« Now, you see,’ he went on to say, ‘a | 


tangent from a parabolic curve goes on to | 
t=} . . 
| pending disaster broke upon me. 


| this maniae persist in his mad purpose only 
| ten minutes longer, he and I and all of us 
_ would be precipitated headlong downward 
| through the air, crashing through the tim- 


infinity ;* and he held up one of the soiled 
scrawls before me, pointing out the marks 
upon it with his long, claw-like fore-finger. 
‘ And is what? Do you know? 
No; Do I know? Yes; 
and, in the cause of science, [ am going to 
Speed, in locomotion, tends 
Infinity is unknown. 


infinity 
but you shall. 


show you. 
toward infinity. 
higher the speed, consequently, the greater 
the proximity to the 
where I’ve been studying, they wouldn’t let 
me build my engine to make this experi- 


unknown. 


ment with. So’ 
. . * * 
a horrid whisper again —‘ I came away se- 


cretly, the other night; and now—ha! ha! | 


ha! I’ve got a good engine of my own! 
Speed, speed, speed is what we want! By 
and by we'll be ready for the tangent; 
then infinity, and our fortune is made for- 
ever!’ 

“T saw that hope was fast disappearing... 
His intention plainly was to put the engine 
to her highest speed, and send us whizzing 
over an embankment at the first short curve. 
We had gone nine miles already, although 
only thirteen minutes had passed since we 
left H I nerved myself -for a final 
effort. : : 

“« Come,’ said I, ‘ your secret is a wonder- 
ful one ; and, now that I know it, I will give 
you all my help to carry out your plan. But 
you have overlooked one important point. 
The tangent which will quickest bring us to 





| of the valley below. 


The | 


| for forgiveness for all the wickedness of the 


Down | 


—and here his voice fell to | 





what we are after — infinity — must be di- 
rected from a point as near 1s possible to 
the base of the cone. That point we can- 
not discern, unless you, with your supe- 
rior insight into the principles involved, 
take a position upon the outside of the en- 
gine, and give me the signal when t send 
her off.’ 

“ The idea seemed to strike him. 

“* Good! better! best!’ he exclaimed, 
clapping his hand, and shaking mine. ‘ But 
mind, don’t take your eyes off me!’ 

“* That I sha’n’t,’ I said, fervently, as he 
opened the window, and made a movement 
as if to pass out upon the running-board. 

“ My heart beat high again, but this time 
with hope and anticipation. Once outside, 
he would be at my mercy long enough for 
me to whistle down brakes, shut off steam, 
and reverse the engine. 

“Alas! suddenly he turned, slamming 
the window, and then, glaring upon me 
like a demon, he hissed, — 


“‘You’ve betrayed me! What did I. 


tell you?’ 

“IT trembled with horror. 

“+ Come, come,’ I said: ‘no, I haven't. 
Go-ahead. See! there’s the curve just 
ahead. Hurry, be quick, or the chance is 
gone !’ 

“<T gay you’ve betrayed me, and I am 
going to kill you! I heard you whisper my 
secret a moment ago!’ and he came toward 
me with all the frenzy and savage cruelty 
of a maniac. 

«* Now,’ thought I, ‘one last struggle for 
life or death!’ and, mustering all my force, 
I struck him a fearful blow with my clenched 
fist upon the forehead. 

“ Still he neared me. I felt his long, 
bony hands in my hair. I staggered. I 
fell backward : my head struck against 
something hard; my eyes grew dim, and I 
lay insensible.” 

The narrator paused for a moment, and 
passed his great rough hand across his fore- 
head, as if to drive away the terrible mem- 
ories his story had recalled. His compan- 
ions, mute with eager interest, only drew 
themselves nearer, as he resumed : — 

“I couldn't have lain there half an 
hour; for, when I came to, the first object 
that met my view in the distant landscape 
was the white tower of the Methodist 
Church in N——. I was lying on my 
side, between the engine and tender, with 
my head half over the edge. 

«“ Weak and exhausted from loss of blood, 
which was still flowing from the wound upon 
my head, I lay there, helpless and hopeless. 
My eyes wandered to where the madman 
was still standing. I saw him, with height- 
ened wildness on his countenance, his long 
hair floating in the wind behind, his eyes, 


glancing eagerly out ahead, his lips mutter- | 
ing words to me incoherent and meaning- | 


Now and then he would dance and 


less. 


clap his fiands with fiendish joy ; then settle | 


quietly down again to his sullen mutter- 
ings. 


“The rate of speed at which we were | 


moving was absolutely frightful, — not less, 
I should think, than a mile a minute, — and 
I feared every instant the crash which 
would send me, madman, engine, every 
thing, whirling to perdition. 

“*As each moment my faculties grew 
stronger, I began to realize in all its force 
the horror of my situation. What if he 
should discover in me signs of returning 
life? He would, without a doubt, throw 
me from the train, or dash my brains out. 
Meanwhile, where was the conductor ? 
Perhaps he had been left behind at H 
The brakemen,— could not some of them 
come to rescue me? Had not our wild 
speed, our neglect of the usual stoppages, 
told those on the train that something was 
certainly wrong? And why, then, did 
they not come to see what it was? Surely 
an end must soon come to this horrible 
affair, in some way or another. 

“ Heavens! of a sudden I remembered a 
tircumstance, the thought of which chilled 
me to my very bones, and well might make 
me cry out in expostulation and terror to 
the terrible being before me. We were 
rapidly approaching P Bridge span- 
ning the awful chasm through which, far 
below, the T 
in three successive falls, to the quiet level 
I had in my pocket at 
that moment a copy of a telegraphic order 
from the Division Superintendent, 
that the westward-bound track on the bridge 


stating 


would that morning be taken up for repairs, 
and directing all trains to switch off on 
approaching the spot, and cross on the east- 
ward-bound track. 

In a moment all the horror of the im- 
Should 


bers, cars and engive with us, to be dashed 


| to atoms upon the pitiless, jagged rocks 


below. Oh, how I prayed im that moment 


past! With what unspeakable tenderness 
I recalled the parting words of those dear 


_ ones whom I might never see again, and 


how I inwardly asked God to watch over 
them after I was gone ! 

I wondered whether they would ever find 
us, or would ever know the real cause of 
the catastrophe. Eagerly I watched the 
familiar landmarks flitting by, as on, on, on, 
we dashed, faster and faster, toward the 
death and destruction which now seemed 
all but inevitable. 

“T heard a ery of wild joy from my com- 
panion, as, gliding like lightning around a 
curve, the valley, and in the distance the 
massive bridge, were first disclosed te his 
view. 

“*Now! now!’ he shouted. ‘Here we 
come, at last! Science and infinity, and 
all the unknown, are mine, mine, mine for- 
ever! He betrayed me, did he? and he 
died like a dog! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

“And he danced and screamed with a 
horrid zest, which, mocking my anguish 


and terror, only made me more desperate, 


river leaps and plunges, 


I tried to move,—a pang of agony shot 
through every nerve and muscle and 
fibre inemy body. I sunk down again in 
utter despair, and closed my eyes, waiting 
for death to come and end it all! 

“ Crack — crack — whiz — whiz —a 
scream —a shout — another crack — 
another whiz! I opened my eyes once 
more. The madman had fallen upon his 
knees, and, with the expression of a demon 
incarnate upon his face, his two bared arms 
stretched high above his head, his power- 
ful form writhing in horrible contortion, 
was gnashing his teeth, while his eyes pro- 
truded from their sockets, foam oozed from 
his lips, and a stream of blood, ever so 
small, trickled down his shirt-front. 

“* Come ! come! come quickly!’ I called 
out, as loudly as I could; but my feeble 
voice was drowned in the clatter; and I saw 
the monster, weak and wounded as he was, 
turn and crawl upon his knees toward me. 

“*¢Come! for God’s sake, come!’ I 
screamed; but by that time his clutches 
were upon my throat, and I looked upward 
to the clear blue morning sky above us, to 
feel my breath growing slower and slower 
as the cruel grip grew tighter and tighter 
upon me. 

“The coarse, talon-like grasp relaxed 
of a sudden, the din grew less and less, and 
the welcome shriek of the whistle for down 
brakes sounded in my ears like the voice 
of a messenger from God, calling me back 
to life and loved ones and all that was 
dear. I felt myself lifted up like a child in 
two pairs of stout, friendly arms. I heard 
sobs and shouts of joy and movement of 
many feet about me ; and a voice whispered 
lovingly i in my ear, — 

“*Savep!’” 


IN NIAGARA. 

On the morning of July 19, 1853, a great 
excitement was created by the discovery of 
aman on a log in the rapids, midway be- 
tween the main shore and Bath Island, and 
about thirty rods below the bridge which 
leads to the toll-gate on the island. The 
rock against which the log had lodged can 
be seen from the bridge or from the bank. 
The circumstances, as near as are known, 
of the way he got there, are these: This 
man, Avery, and another man, being im the 
employ of Mr. Brown, boating sand above 
the Falls about two miles, got into a boat 
at ten o’clock at night to take a pleasure 
sail. The next morning Mr. Avery was 
| discovered on the log above mentioned, 

which being reported called thousands of 

people to the spot to see the unfortunate 
| man, and to do what they could to rescue 
him. 
let down ; but it filled with water and sunk 
| before it reached him. By this time a life- 
boat from Buffalo had reached the spot, and 
was lowered intothe stream, which reached 
_ the log he was on, passed by above it, cap- 
sized, and sunk, which was the last of that. 
| Next, a small boat was let down, which 
reached the spot all right, but the rope got 
entangled under the log, and could not be 





got loose ; so that boat was useless. Another 


plan was tried; a raft was let down to him 
| all right, and he got on it, and the raft was 


moved toward Bath Island as far as it could | 


be, but the ropes soon got entangled in the 
| rocks, and the raft stuck fast. 
' other boat was let down to him, to take 
| him from the raft; but as the boat reached 
the raft, the water dashed the boat against 


Then an- 


. | the bow of the raft, which gave it a sudden 


jog, and Avery,not using the means that were 
prepared for his safety, viz., ropes for him to 
hold on to, or tie himself with, stood erect 
on the stern of the raft, and as the boat 
struck, he fell off backward, and the rapid 
water carried him over the Falls, at about 
six o'clock, P. M., at which time the crowd 
(being about three thousand in number) 
left the spot with slow and solemn steps, 
for their homes. It was an awful scene. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for October, Mr. 
W. D. Howells publishes in an article enti- 
tled “ Their Wedding Journey,” a poetical 
description of this incident. 


Avery. 


I. 

All night long they heard in the houses beside the 
shore, 

Heard, or seemed to hear, through the multitudinous, 
roar, 

Out of the hell of the rapids as‘’t were a lost soul’s 
cries : 

Heard and could not believe; and the morning 
mocked their eyes, 

Showing where wildest and fiercest the waters 
leaped up and ran 

Raving round him and past, the visage of a man, 

Clinging, or seeming to cling, to the trunk of a tree 
that caught 

Fast in the rocks below, scarce out of the surges 
raught. 

Was it a life, could it be,to yon slender hope that 
clung ? 

Shrill, above all the tumult, the answering terror 
rung. 

Il. 

Under the weltering rapids a boat from the bridge 
is drowned ; 

Over the rocks the lines of another are tangled and 
wound ; 

And the long, fateful hours of the morning have 
wasted soon, 

As it had been in some blessed trance, and now it is 
noon. 

Hurry, now with the raft! 
and staunch, 

| And to the lines and the treacherous rocks look well 
as you launch! 

Over the foaming tops of the waves, and their steep- 
dark sides, 

Over the hidden reefs, and through the embattled 
tides, 

Onward rushes the raft with many a lurch and leap; 

Lord! if it strike him loose from the hold he scarce 
can keep! 

No! through all peril unharmed, it reaches him 
harmless at last, 

And to its proven strength he lashes his weakness 
fast. 

Now, for the shore! 
and slow; 
Taut, now,,.the quivering lines; now slack ; and so, 

let her go! 
Thronging the shores around stands the pitying 
multitude ; 
Wan as his own are their looks, and a nightmare 
_ seems to brood 
Heavy upon them, and heavy the silence hangs’on 
all, 
Save for the rapid’s plunge, and the thunder of the 
fall. 
But on a sudden thrills from the people still and 
pale, 


But oh build it strong 


But steady, steady, my men, 





In the first place a small boat was | 


Chorusing his unheard despair, a desperate wail: 

Caught on a lurking point of rock it sways and 
swings, 

Sport of the pitiless waters, the raft to which he 
clings. 

Itt. 

All the long afternoon it idly swings and sways; 

And on the shore the crowd lifts up its hands and 
prays: 

Lifts to Heaven and wrings the hands so helpless to 
save, 

Prays for the mercy of God on him whom the sock 
and the wave 

Battle for, fettered betwixt them, and Who amidst 
their strife 

Struggles to help his helpers, and fights so hard for 
his life, — 

Tugging at rope and at reef, while men weep and 
women swoon, 

Priceless second by second, so wastes the afternoon. 

And it is sunset now; and another boat and the last 

Down to him from the bridge through the rapids 
has safely passed. 

IV. 

Wild through the crowd comes flying a man that 
nothing can stay, 

Maddening against the gate that is locked athwart 
his way. 

“No! we keep the bridge for them that can help 
him. You, 

Tell us who are you?” “ His brother!” 
help you doth! Pass through.” 

Wild, with wide arms of imploring, he calls aloud 
to him, 

Unto the face of his brother, scarce seen in the dis- 
tance dim: 

But in the roar of the rapids his fluttering words 
are lost, 

As in a wind of autumn the leaves of autumn are 
tossed. 

And from the bridge he sees his brother sever the 
rope 

Holding him to the raft, and rise secure in his hope; 

Sees all as in a dream the terrible pageantry, — 

Populous shores, the woods, the sky, the birds fly- 
ing free : 

Sees, then, the form —that, spent with effort and 
fasting and fear, 

Flings itself feebly and fails of the boat that is lying 
so near, — 

Caught in the long-baffled clutch of the rapids, and 
rolled and hurled 

Headiong on to the cataract’s 
world. 


“ God 


brink, and out of the 


SPICE. 


At the funeral of the Dake of Wellington, a 
little child was standing with her mother at Lord 
Ashburton’s window, to see the funeral go by. 
She made no remark until the duke’s horse was 
led by, the saddle empty, and the boots reversed 
in the stirrups, when she looked up into her 
mother’s face and said, “Mamma, when we die 
will there be nothing left of us but our boots?” 


A ¥FEw iron nails placed in a vase with flowers, 
will keep the water sweet and the flowers fresh. 
This arises from the sulphur eliminated from the 
plants combining with the iron. - 


A younG lady says that a gentleman ought 
never to feel discouraged when the ‘* momentous 
question” is negatived by the object of his choice, 
“for in life, as in grammar, we always decline 
before we conjugate.” 


“My lord,” said the foreman of an Irish jury 
when giving in the verdict, “ we find the man 
who stole the horse not guilty.” 


A younG lady having read about a man having 
invented a stove which consumed its own smoke, 
hopes he will devise a method whereby tobacco 
| smokers can be run on the samé economical] priu- 
ciple. 


A poor fellow, whose name was George King, 
lying in prison under sentence of death, in King 
George's reign, sent his Majesty the following 
simple but earnest petition for pardon: — 

George King to King George 
Sends his humble petition, 
Hoping King George will pity 
Poor George King’s condition. 
And if King George to George King 
Will grant a long day, 
George King for King George 
Forever will pray. 
The poet’s wit was rewarded by a pardon. 





DuRinG a fine starlight evening lately a three 
year-old philosopher, after a silent and apparently 
| profound scrutiny of the heavens, asked his moth- 

er, abruptly, where the stars came from. Mam- 
| ma replied: “I don’t know, Willie; I don’t know 
| where the stars come from.” “ We ll, you bet I 
do. The moon laid ’em.”’ 


A story is going the rounds of an old colored 
man who was left inscharge of a telegraph office, 
in New Orleans, while the operator went out “to 
seeaman.” A “call” came over the wires, and 
Uncle Pete shouted at the instrument as loud as 
he could, ‘‘De operator isn’t yer!” The noise 
ceased instanter. 


A RISING poet, of ardent temperament, thus 
describes some of the wonderful performances of 
“Dame Nature: ” 


She next made Woman, — so the story goes, — 
With an improved material and art; 
Gave her a form, the choicest one of those 
That make aught beautiful, and to her heart 
A power to soften man, — and forced the rose 
Its blushing tint to her soft cheek impart, — 
Then chopp’d the rainbow up, and with the chips 
She went to work, and finished off her lips!” 





THERE is a story told of the officers of a Brit- 
ish ship dining with a Mandarin at Canton. 
One of the guests wished a second helping of a 
savory stew, which he thought was .some sort of 
duck. Not knowing a word of Chinese, he held 
his plate to the host, saying with smiling appro- 
val, “ Quack, quack, quack.” Imagine how his 
countenance fell when the host, pointing to the 
dish, responded, “ Bow, ow, ow!” 


THE vicious effect of Mark Twain’s Jumping 
Frog legend is illustrated by an incident in Wis- 
Two congenial newspaper men sought 
recreation in a quiet day’s fishing. But two fish 
were caught,—one apiece,—and a discussion 
arose as to their weight. A heavy bet was made, 
and the possessor of the larger fish complacently 
awaited the result of the weighing. To his con- 
sternation the feeble little fish weighed down the 
steelyards, and he lost his bet. The thing trou- 
bled the loser, and after supper, he unconsciously 
wandered down by his friend’s house, and, while 
passing, that person suddenly made his appear- 
ance in the backyard, and, holding the fish up by 
the tail, shook several pounds of gravel-stones 
out. 


consin. 


A CLERGYMAN, who had been staying for 
some time at the house of a friend, on going away, 
called to him little Tommy, the four-year-old son 
of his host, and asked him what he should givé 
him for a present. Tommy, who had great re- 
spect for the “ cloth,” thought it his duty to sug- 
gest something of a religious natvre, so he an- 
nounced hesitatingly, “ I— I think f should like 
a Testament, and I know I should like a pop- 
gun.” 


“So you are going to keep # school?” said a 
young lady to her maiden aunt. “Well, for my 
part, sooner than do that, I would marry a wid- 
ower with nine children.” “TI should prefer that. 
myself,” was the quiet reply; “ but where’s the, 
widower?” 


pennies was asked, ‘Where is your mother? ?” 
She answered diffidently, ‘‘ She is dead.” “ Hawe 
you no father?” “Yes, sir; but he is sick.” 
“What ails him?” continued the questiéner. 
“He has got a sore finger, sir.’ “Indéed!” 
“Yes, sir.” { Then why don’t he cut it/ off?” 
“Please, sir,”’ responded the little mai Migs 
ha’n’t got any money to buy a knife.” 7 


THe first enactment for the protectiosi of birds 





was the law of Moses recorded in Dewyt. xxii. 6. 





One of the importunate juveniles who solicit | 


y, 


